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PHILOSOPHY STATEMEJIT ' \ 

•. • J . : . ■ , . 

Since an appropriate educatiorv for all exceptional students^s 
. mandated by the legislature of the State of Florida effective' beginning j ' 
the school year 1973-74, the School Board of A1;|.chua County developed ' ' * 
' an educational program to facilitate the education' of, chil<Jren and yduth - 
who are beh'avioral ly disordered. Thus, it is th^pQsitlon of the Alachua"^ 

• : < 

County Public Schools that a-11 children have the right to this pr^^jgpm • 

• ■ ' '"^v ' ■ 

■ -which meets their specific needs and' enhances their quality of life. The 

\ , 

program is designecl tp identify contributing factors, develop' an appro- 

priate/individualized program, and help the student to return "'and function 

.... . - \ > ^ c 

in a positive way in the regular classroom setting. Appropriate educational 

X intervent ions as det ermined by the.student *s present needs, may focus on 
skill development in the cognitive, affectiye and/or psychomotor domains. 
The professional gducatioin team," parents, ^and community-as well as the stu- 
dent are all vital components in developing, imptementing, atid evaluating 
the educational experience "designed- to facilitate the student's growt'h. It 
is the responsibility of all members "of _^ the professional education team 
(regulm:classroom teachers, sp ecial teachers, ^administrator's, psychologists, 
therapists, etc) to wdrk toward achieving the optimal learning environment . 
for each identified student ♦ 

Therefore, it is our belief fhat the overall goal for the educational 
pr:ogram for emotia^ially disturbed students is to develop a cooperative 
effort among schooV personnel to help return the student to the ba^ic school 
program as well as to society in general as an effectively contributing 
member. ! . . . ^ . 




DEFINITION AND CHARACTERISTICS' OF EMOTI ONALLY DISTURBED STUDENTS 

♦ ; ' ; 1 ' 

t • Before^any program for the emotionally cTisturbed can beioperational 

and effective, you must f'irst hav£ guidel ine's *t6 /ollow in identifying 
* *\ ' ^ 

this target popul^^n. Alachua Courity has followed the State Guidelines 

in their definition and criteria for eligibility for prpgram for the 

. emotionally. disturbed. ' * , * 

* • \ * 

" \ The following definition and Behavior characteristics are used as 

guidelines ri^ Alachua Coui;jty: 

, . Aw emotidK^ally distVbed student* is one who exhibits *consistent and 

♦persistent signs\of behaviors such as wi^drawal, distractability, hyper- 

. activity; or, hypers^itivity. SBER 6A-6.'301 (6) 

A (jhild is el igibl\^for^ placement in a program for the emotionally 

disturbed if: ' ' ' ^ , - 

1. Enrolled in or e4igib1e for enrollment In the puWia schools of^ 
a district; * ' . 

2. Exhibits' learning prolyl ems. that are not due primarily to mental 
' • ' retardation; \^ 

3. Exhibits severe behavior disorder that cannot be cfontrolled or'' 
eliminated by medical intervention; , 

4. Exhibits inability to build or maintain satisfactory interper- 
•,sonal rel^itionships with adults and peers; 



5. Exhibits a combination of the ^following characteristics to the . 
extent that he or she cannot take advantage of or respond to the 
basic program: ' ^ 

a. General Characteristics: 

(1) Ar^ inability to learn that cannot be explained by'intelr 
lectual, sensory or health factors; t. 

(2) Inappropriate types of behaviors or feelings under nor- 
^ ^ mal circumstances; 

♦Persistent— extsting for a long or longer than usual time; continuing in a 
course of action without regard to opposition or previous failure. 

• *Consist«nt— marked by harmony,' reguTarity or steady,continuify tlvroughout; 
showing.no significant change, uneveness or contradiction. 
O \ (2) 
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(3) General pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; • 

(4) ' A tendancy to develop physical symptoms, pain of fears 

associated with personal or. school problems. 

'I 

b. A* more precise list of behaviors that may be observed in the 
student are as follows: 

(1) Short Att^ention Span : unable to concentrate; not able- 

to pay attention long enough to finish an activity; ^ 

' (2) Restless or Hyperactive : moves around constantly, 

fidgets; doesn't seem to move with a purpose |in mind,- 
• ^ picks, on other childrerrs; ' ' - - 

(3) Does Not Com'pl'ete Tasks :* careless, unorganized' approach 
to activities; does not- finish what is started, does not 
seem^to know how|'to plan to .get work done; 

(4) Listening Difficulties, Does Not Seem to Understand : - - 
has trouble following directions; turns away while others, 
are talking, does not seem interested; 

' (5) Avoids Participation With Other Children or Only Knows 
How to Play ty Hurting Others : stays away from other 
children, always tdI ays alone, leaves a group of children 
^ . when an activity is going -on, bites, hits, or bullies; 

) ^ ' \ * 

(6) Avoids Adults : stays away from adults,' does ^t like to ' 
, come to adults for attention; 

(7) Repetitive Befiavior : does some unusual movement or repeats 
word's over and over, cannot stop activity himself; 

(8) Ritualjstic or Unusual Behavior : has a fixed way of doing 
certain activities ijo ways not -usually seen in other children; 

- (-9) Resistant tp Discipline or Direction : impertinence, defianf, 
resentful destructive or negative, does , not- accept direc- 
tions or training, disagreeable, hard to*manage, destroys 
materials or toys delii)e>ately; 

t (10) Unusual Language Content : (bizarre, strange, fearful, 

A jargon, 'fantasy) very odd or "different talk with others or 
in. stories; v v . . 

(11) Speech Problems : rate— speech that is unusfually fast or 
slow; articulation— difficulty making clear speech, re- 
peating sounds, ^fords or phrases, blocking words or sounds; 
voice— unusually loud, soft,^ high or low, scratchy; no 
speech— chooses not' to talk or does not know how to talk 
so that others can understand; 



(12) Pliysical Complaints : talks of being siek or hurt, 
seems tired or without energy; 

(13) Echoes Other's SpeVh : repeats another person's words 
without intending for the words.. to mean anything; 

(14) Lack of Self-Help Skills : unable to feel self, unable 
to dress self, ^unable to conduct toilet activities un- 
aided, or to carry out' health practices such as washing 
hfinds, 'bru$hing teeth, etc.; 

(1.5) Self-Aqressive.or Self-Derogatory : does things to hurt 
self, says things about self; 

(16) Temperamental, Overly Sensitive, Sad, Irritab,le : moody, 
easily depressed, unhappy, shows exteme emotions and 
feelings; 



(17) Withdrawn : daydreams a ,great deal, does not mingle freely 
with other children, gives in, .complies without much- sh'ow 
of feeling (but may occasionally "blow-up"), not included 

' by other chi^ldren; doesn't have^friends, tends .to be an 
"isolate," out of touch with reality; 

(18) Anxious : ' keeps asking, "Is this right?" "Did I do this 
right?", wants constant reassurance, has nervous mannerisms 
fidgets, bites nails, chews pencils, etc., seldom satis- 
fied with own performance, tends not to get finished, 

^persistent, tends to ^over-study; tends to be preoccupied 
' with disaster, accidents, death, disease. 

These criteria should be used to identify seriously emotionally dis- , ' 

turbed students, not students exhibiting classroom management or "behavior" 

4 

problems. Students should b^ provided careful diagnosis so that placement 
irt inappropriate programs can be avoided. 
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SCREENING. REFERRAL. IDENTIFICATION, PLACEMENT. AND DISMISSAL 



A systematic screening procedure to Jdentify inappropriate student 
behavior patterns has been adopted by the Alachua County School District 
for 1S75-76. ' " ■ ' 

The process is as follows: 
. J. School personnel identify a student who may have a problem. ^ 

2. Principal .is responsible for conducting a Case Study Conference 
and completing the Case Study Conference Form* and the School 
Problem^Screening Inventory.* . ^ 

. ' a. Ev.idence of required participants (counselor, referring 

teacher, any Exceptional Student Education school personnel, 
parent or guardian or parent surrogate). ' ^ 

b. Social histor/*and parents' perceptions of child's behavior 
t at home given by the parent. 

c. Statements 6f problem discussed. 

3. Principal is^ responsible for seeing that eveij^y itenrof the 
Psychological Services Referral Form* is completed; - ' 

4* Princip^ is responsible for contacting the coordinating psy- 
-chologisi-at-fis^hologic^il Services and set up an appointment 
for psychometric/psychological services that involve that school* - 

5* Parent notffied of referral for psychological testing. 

6. Psychological Services notifies school of any additional data' 
needed to be compiled at the school *and sent to Psychological 
Services* * * 

7* ^After receiving all of the above data and further evaluation, a 
psychological report is written and sent to the school. Report 
and attached data from the school must show evidence of ^ the following 

a* Intellectual Ability as measured by a standardized instrument 
such as S losson over 90, or Mechgler Intelligence Scale( s) or 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale or Cattell Culture Fair 
Intelligence Scale>> - \ ^ 

> \ 

b. Achievement Level as measured by a standardized instrument Such 
as Wide Range Achievement Test or Peabodv Individual Achievement 



Test or Key Math or Woodcock, or any individually administered 
achievement test. These scores should be recorded in stanires, 
percentiles, ^rade equivalence and/or expectancy age. Thes^ 
, achievement tests can be given by school personnel and these 
test protocols evaluated by Psychological Services personnejl* 

*Copies of these forms can be fourrd in Appendix A 

'='11 
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c. ' Psychological Processes as measured by a* standardized in-stru- 
ment siich as Wepman Audi to j^y Discrimination Test, Developmental 

> Test of Visual-Motor Integratfon ( Berry ), Illinois Test of 
/ Psychol inguistic Abilities , Frostig , selected sab tests of the 
Wechsler scales, - Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude , Bender 
^ GestaU , SI ingerland . etc. * , i - 

d. Social-Emational Development as measured by instruments designed^ 
to obtain: (#1 required for all -areas,- #1-4 required for ED) 

(1) Behavior data collected over period of time by referring - 
teacher (anecdotal records, normed ratin^'SCales such as 
DeVereux , Behavior Problem Checklist , Ottawa School 
Behavior Checklist , Adaptive. Behavior ScaMe , etc.)? 

(2) Parent Perceptions ( Vineland Social Maturity Scale , AAMD , 
or ii^lprmation obtained on Case. Study Form)! | 

(3) Personality assessment ( Draw a Perso n, Bender , Children's 
Apperception Test , Thematic Apperception Test , etc J. 

(4) Direct \observati on ^no 'less than three times (CASES or 
district made form), 

e. Psychologist ^valuation of above data. 

8. Principal is responsible for conducting In-school Staffing Con- 
ference and cooipleting the Staffing Co^nference Form.* ^ 

a. Evidence of these j::equi red participants: * 

(1) Principal M 

(2) Counselor \ ' 

(3) Referring teacher 

(4) Possible receiving teacher ^ 

^ (5) Social worker or home-schooj coordinator (when available) 

(6) Exceptional Stfjdent Education representative (necessary 
for all ED seli;-contained 'considerations) 

(7) 'Clinical psychologist or psychiatrist (necessary for alT ' 

ED self-contained considerations) 
Others 

b. Program recommendation. 

c. .Alternative and/or treatment plans tried ana theiV results- 

9. Principal is responsible for sending-all of the above information 
to Exceptional Student' Education Department for certif ica^iion of 
eligibility. 

10. Exceptional Student Education determines eligibility, sends, form* 
and data back to school. > " 



♦Copies of- these forms can be found in Appendix A 
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Principal -is r^spoositjle-for conducting an.In-school Placement' 
Conference ^,nd qgrnplfeting all items on tfte bottom hal.f of the _ 
eligible] Ity ^orm.* / ^ ^ \ . . \ 

i. Evidence of^thesg required participants: ♦ ■ . , / 

(!)• Exceptional Student Education ,teaf her 
^ (2) Referring teacher* 
(3,) Principal and. counselor (they sign the eligibility formy . ^ 

♦ ' ' ' \ ^ 

6.* Written .statements required for treatmeht strategies and pVans. 
' fSr foMow-t^p, " . ' 

Principal is respo^ns^ble for parent "notification of placement' change, 
and tfue pracess. ^ • - ^ • . ' . 



fhcipa> is responsible for placing the student in a, special pro- 
gram only after-paf.ent notification, is signed and on file in cumu- 
lative folder.- • ' ■ . • ' ^ ^ 

f^rincipal is j^esponsibleyfor returning the yellow copy of .tbe eli- - 
gibility/placement.form p ^Exceptional^ Student Education with date 
, parent ootification^pi^OT is on file;, white copy sent to 'Psychological 
Services. • ^ \ , . ^ 

Principalis responsible for^ conducting an in-^chool staffing 
for contihuatijon or dismissal from the program at' intervals 
or'upon request; and is responsible for distributing the 
written repoH to 'appropriate, departments-. *\ 

Any paper work generated 1-15 above must be in the student's cum- 
ulative folder together «s a uni t within^thal^^fcumulative fo'ldeif'. 



. DESCRIPTION OF THE FIVE mSTRUCTJONAL PRQfiRAM MOBELS . 
• ; , '~ FOR TEACHING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBER STUDENTS 

^ ' '' ■ \ 

' Model I: •''•^elf -contained Classroom ^ . 

Tbe logical trasis for the user's self-contained classroom for 
emotionally disturbed children is^the severity. of .the disturbance. It 
facilitates admiriistratioir and gives- the child a-pUce in which he -can 
.feel comfo'rtab.le fpr his entire School day. ' " . * 

This- model also provides the child with the same teacher, allowing 
for the estaW^shment of better interRprsonal rel^itionships Which in- . 
crease self-corifidence ir> the disturbed child and provides a setting of 
peers w^ith whom the emotfdnally disturbed child can relate, ■ 

This model .prevents gountermodel ing; i.e. /normal children fopying 

- • • • . <3 

behavior of the emotionally disturbed child, and facilitates servicing' 
norma-^hildren by removing t'he emotional ly- disturbed child from' the 
classroom situation. The self-containe^ classroom for the emotionally 
disturbed has a smaller t^achdr, pupil ratio, thus allowing more person- 
alized teaching with individualized content.. 'Howeverj no child should 
be placed in a program '^for the emotionally disturbed with the. idea that 
he will remain there indefinitely, ^ • , 

While the child is in the special teacher's room all day, this te?- 
cher' should maintain close contact with the child*s regular classroom ; ^ 
teacher. She should ke.ep this teacher informed as 'to the child's- progress 
his strengths and weaknesses, so the teacljier will be able to work with him 
effectively when he ceturnS to theVegular classroom. 
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Suggested Educational Techni<3ue$ : * * * 

1. As severity of disturbance increases— number of children per 
class must decrease^ ' ' , ' 

, 2. MaiDtain^an atmo.sphere of friendliness •and acceptance. . . ' 

> 3." Use group work and "fun" projects to relieve tension arfd learn ' 
social skills.' . * ' 

:^ ' , • ' i 

Plan in Advance for Educatiorral Procedures : 
^ 1 . Use arts, trafts and music as therapy^. 

2. Enhance child's jndiv.icfual strengths to enable him to return 
to mainstream. , ^ 

.'3. Follow up on students returning to regular program. *. 

4. balance classes from charact^istic types— rlitio of 3 acting- 
out/aggressive to 2 wi.thdrawn. 

5. Team teaching to" utilize maximum teacher resource where possible. 
. 6.- Outline privileges and responsibilities. '''^'^''Y 

^7. 'Remediation of academics prior to transition to norma T setting. 

8. Facilities for time out. . / ^ - ^ ( 

•9. -Individualization in teaching. 

10. Utilize audio-visual and motorjuWeT/ teaching machines/ listening 

sets, etCv ^ ^.^-^^'^^'^^^'^ 
IK Utilise room.divd^^a^ cubical s, v^et carrels. 

Advantages of Seff-coiftained. Classroom : ' ' • ^ ^ 

1. Acceptance^of child by all who work with him. ' / ' - 

• » 

Structured* environment where qhild can function in an imfhreafened 
situation. . • * . , ^ , 

, 3. Greater success can be achieved and seen by' the teacher . 

4. " Allows for greater individualization. " - ' 

5. Flexibility of -scheduling including length of school day 'adjusted 
• to child's tolerance level. ,• r , 

* ' * • 

6. Permit? a continual concentrated effort to adjust inappropriate 
behavior in shorter period of time. 

ir ■'. ■ '• . (9) 15 




^>7. AU0W5 support personnel to be on hand wjren needed. 

8. Group therapy more easily facilitated within self-contained 
* setting; also role playjng, social therapy, play therapy 'and i 

* counseling. • . ^ , ^ 

9. Peer pressure can be^ brought abolit to implement solving of 
- ' problem at hand. ' , \. 

10. Allows for continuous flow of students into and out of program. 
^•^ 11. Built-ih provision for immediate change. - y 
Disadvantages of SelfTContained Classroom : 
•1. Lack of -natural .setting. 
' 2. Difficulties of transition to regular, school . 

3. . TranslDortatian. 

4. 'When such a cUss exists, a child may be put there without regard 
, to his problem.. It may become a "dumping ground." 

• 5. Labeling will ,be on child's permanent record. 
6.. No "normal peer behavior" to model after. 

7. Much time and paper work an^ supervision involved' in slowing 
phasing child back iiito regular clas.s. 

8. Little success without full-'time aide v^hich is extra e)Jpense to 
school budget. . ' 
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Model II: Resource Roorq . . ^ > 

RatioraTe: ' - - ' . 

The resource- room qan be utilized to serve students who need a special 
proflram, but are not so disturbed as to indicate placement in a fulltime \ 
special class. The teacher can function as a resource tp both students and 
teachers. The student who can profit from this program will be able to 
spend much of his time in the regutar classroom. Each student will be^ 
scheduled into the resource' room according to his needs.- Students may be 
flexibly scheduled individually and/or in groups. Length. of tfme and 
frequency of sj:'hedulings will be dependent upon the nature and extent X)f 
each student's disturbance, the teacher will also work with the regular' 
classroom teacher in planning for the student's needs. - 
Characteristics of the Students to be SeWed : 

* . . • 4 • 

Students who have beeq carefully evaluated and properly diagnosed 

t 

as mild to moderately emotionally disturbed should have a resource room 
provided, f(3r^ them. The placement in the resoTTrce room is contingent upon 
^ student being able to be maintained in a regular class program for a 
majq^r port>on of the school^ day. , 
Educational Strategies : / * . - 

The resource room provides for an atmosphere in which ^ variety . of ) 
teaching ipethods can and should be employed to best meet the needs of e^ch 
individual. The following strategies are suggested for use in a resource 
room: ' ' - ^ , ■ - ' ' ' 

1. ^ ContiTigency management with emphasis on positive reinforcement, 
•*n"ndividual contract.ingv and "<ime out" control ifiethods. . 

2. An engineered type classroom plan where the classroom is divided 
into sections whjch are used to help 'maximize le^irning and con- 

^ ' ^trol behav.ior. 
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3. EncoQraging andynelping. regulay classroom teachers to u'se appro- 
fJriate mefhods ind materials for the emotionally disturbed child 
jcan be continuously met throughout the school day. . " ' 

4. Diagnosis of /individual acadi&mic achievement and programming for 
these^deficvx areas which ai/e iidentified. ^ 

/ / r * * • 

5. A success ^Oriented environment achieved by: 

a. ytafe/lishing specific/attainable tasks. >^ ^ 

^ / / . ^ • . 

b. Immediate verbal approv.al and praise. 

c. Use of tangible and predictable rewards wit?! the goal of 
eventual self-moti/Vatton and- self-direction. 

Rewarxis for good behavior in the regular classroonf ma>b«be redeemeS 
in^the res ourca room/ i.e., tokens may be given by the regular 
teacher and e;^Jianged for privileges in the resource room. 
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occasion certa-^r/ children may be allowed to com^ to the resource 
rolom during time§ when they feel they cannot control themselves • 
in 



their regular cilass. 

■ Advantages of Reso.urce Rooiti : 

• / ■ 

1. The resource room provides imntediate in-school resources -for the 
^ emotionally disturbed *cM^. . : ' " 

2. The resource r^pm provfd^i'more immediate and smoother transition 
and carryover of aopropriate adaptive behav>6y, skills and tech- 
niques into the^ regular classroom. The regular class provides a 
testing ground for .newly. learned skills. 

3. The resource room can provide services for a greater percentage 
^ of the total school population. - , . 

4. The resource room of f ers a source of reference, guidance and 
assistance for the regular classroom teacher. 

5. The resource room provides a means for a smopth transition from 
self-contained specicil programs to the regular classroom. 

^ Disadvantages Coflfesource Room : 

1. Diffitulfey in scheduling. Some children will miss academic work, 
.which'wiTT upset the regular teacher. 

2. /Not suitable for those disturbed children who 'need' more 'time in 

a special-^tting. 

3. Because of possible misunderstanding of FTE funding by local admin- 
ist'rators, resource room may be seen^as a "njoney- making"^prog^?m 

in who'ch case too mdny children may be "dumped" into the classes. 
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'Model III: Crisis Intervention Room 



Rationale: 



The disturbed student is removed or removes himself from the regular 

I 



'4clas^oom at t+ie time he ^annot function in the regular classr^oom situation. 
However, in order for the crisi^ teacher to be effective in a crisis, situ- 
ation she must work with the student on a regular bas^s iis well, jn. order 
• to establish rapport with the student. ' - , 

The disturbed student may behave in an acceptable manner for a period 
of time and then very suddenly may react iti such a d.istractabl*e -manner that 
he disrupts the regular classroom. While tension -is at such a high level, 
the student is removg^ to the crisis teticher>\5^Jw works through both academic 
and emotional consternations, using on the spot techniques. When the stu- 
dent has r,ecovered and perhaps been given some academic support, he goes 
back to his regulate classroom teacher. This is in addition to regular ses- 
^ sions with/the crisis teacher. . • . , 

The crisis teacheV serves as consultant tp, and in liaison with, the 

t' ^ > . 

regular classroom teacher. It is important tha,t they work closely together. 
It is usually best' if they can confer on the day of the crisis after the 
student becomes involved in the crisi'S program. The crisis teacher can 
also help the student by assisting tlie regular classroom teacher to be 
more aware of some of the student's positive behaviors. f 

The set up of the'room-fs important. A corner should be available where 
a disturbed student can work indtvidua'lly, should he come in while the crisis • 
teacher is working with a group. The st'uflents can be instructed as to the 
procedure' to follow if they should come jn during a time when other students » 
are in the room. All students with whom the crises teacher works should be 
^..aware of her uncertain routjfne so that they may expedt to be returned early 
to their regular classrooms ip case of a crisis with another student. . 

, ^ • ' (13) • ' K 
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!t is ' important, ho^vever, "that the tea.cher be ^ware oT the possi- 
bility of reinforcing crisis situations by allowing the studewt to use 
the room- when .he' s upset. If the\frequencies of crises increases*, the. 
teacher can turn this around by mailing his visits to*Xhe crisis room con- 
tingent on a certain span of acceptable behavior, or a spe,cified amount 
, of academic work. It should be understood that no student is to use the 

crisis room regularly on an unscheduled basis. 

* » 

The program design require^s-a very close working relcitionship between 
the regular /teacher and^ the crisis teacher. The latter is especially 
Skilled in techriiques useful in dealing with the disturbed individual . *^ He 
or she uses t&chniques for minimizing the undesirable impact of .tensions. 
The crisis teacher program does" not Require the student to become separated 
from his peers except for intervals when he needs special help. * j 

* Before a crisis interventi:^)n model is_ implemented, it is imperative,, 
that the entire faculty be. given sufficient orientation to enabl.e them to ' 
make a decision as to the merit of this mod^l to meet the needs of the 
emqtiionajly disturbed students in their school. 
Educational Strategies : . 

Focus on immediate problem utilizing 'i^ost efficient approach which , 
will Ijmit time spent away from peer group and decrease probability of 
bejiavior reoccuring. 

Advantages of iCrisis Intervention Room : 

1. Increases opportunity for teacher involvement. 
3. Space will not bq limiting factor. 

3. Resource for all students. 

4. Provides for in-serviee training. 

5. Studjgnts reitiain in mainstream. 

. (14) 
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6. Emphasis on prevention*. ' ' 

- Msadvantages of Crisis Intervention Room ; 

- 1. Success depends on clearly defined role. J 

2. Possible misinteq)>etation .that model duplicates existing { 
services. 

3. Program success depends on a broader range of competencies than 
expeTcted in ottier -special education units. 

4. Danger of giving positive reinforcement to negative behaviors. 



\ 
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Model IV: Itinerant Program 
Rat i bnale : 

The itinerant program will operate, similarly to the resource room? 
with major difference being that the special teacher will not be located 
\n one building, but will Kave a responsibility to serve students in 
more than>one location. Because she will not be in one -school all week 
long, she must work evgen^more closely with the regular teachers to eficit 
their cooperation in maintaining an effective program for the students,. 
The 'number of locations that one itirierafvt- teacher can serve will be' 
^dependent upon several factors: ^ • ' ' 

1. The geographical location of the schools. ' . 

2. The number of students needing service within the school. 

3. The severity of the students' problems. 

4. The availability of .materials and the amount of support frofn 
the educational staff>and extent of cooperative follow-through 

in the local schools. - . • . 

The -Goals of>the Itinerant Program . are : . - 

1. To g.ive^sLy)port to teachers--to promote adaptive behavior. 

^ Ty^o facilitate a variety of community resources to promote 
adaptive behavior. , . - ^ 

3. To^assiS(t In the selection of students, with major behavioral 
problems before they become so severe that studeht has to be 
removed from regular school setting. 

4. To promote development of positive behavior by workl^^directly 
with students, teachers, parents, arnd/or community resources. 
(Many teachers and parents are unaware of potential community 

•resources and effective classroom techniques to facilitate apftKjDa 
priate behavior.) v * 

5. To promote improvement in academic skills through individualized 
work and increasing the difficulty and number of tasks by a 
schedule of reinforcement. 

6. To give. positive feedback to the student and the teacher to help 
Tt) esch change. The student will improve his self-image and the 

teacher will have a better feeling about the student if he/she can 
view the student in ^a positive light.- 

(16) 
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, , Some Personality Compet^cies needed by the Itinerant Teacher : 

1. Should be capable of moving from one situation to another. 

2. Should be able to tolerate having a small office (or none at all). 

3. Should be able to accept limited success. 

4. .Should be capable of sparkling enthusiasm--acti ve involvement. 
, .5.. Should have a sense of humor. ' 

"^6. Should display creative application of behavior management skills. 
Advantages of Itinerant Program : 

1. Serves more students" in varied locations. 

2. Facilitates independent problem solving by teachers. 

3.. Stimulus for change of student, teacher, and system change. 

4. Resource for in-service training of other teachers. 

5. AT-lows person to have different perspective 'of problems^ 

6. Identify problems and needs that are common among a number of 
schools. 

Disadvantages of Itinerant Program : 

K Spreading thin--visits too many schools. 
• 2. Lack of spBce. 

3. Lack oi materials. 

*\ 4. Time spent in traveling. 

5. Itinerant teacher often unavailable at time when school feels 
they need her/him. 

6. Limited time to deyelop effective public relations with school 
' and community. 

7. Having to account to too many schWls on da^a recorded. 

8. Some teachers will not accept recommendations fwm people who are ■ 
-*not on the faculty of that schobl . 

. 9. The more^-moderately^isturbed student needs support service every- 
day and as itinera^ the teacher may not see each student everyday* 
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Model V: Diagnostic-Prescriptologist 
Rationale : 

The diagnostic-prescriptologist ajds the regular classroom teacher 
in setting op guidelines, offerivllg recommendations, prescriptive learning 
suggestions and materials for students who manifest mild to moderate 
adjiistment problems in the regular classroom. 

The teacher will prescribe academic,* social and pre- vocational learning 
programs for the student. . ' 

Cha racte ristics of the Students: 

^ 

Mildly to moderately emotionally disturbed as opposjed to severely " 
disturbed: • . • ' 

1. Needs help in building and maintaining satisfactory interpersonal 
— relationships with peers and teachers (e.g.^ mildly wifhdrawn, 

sporadically acting-out). 

2. Exemplifies inability to successfully accomplish sacademic tasks 
geared to his grade level and/or commensurate with his own potential 

- ability. / ' , 

Educational Strategies : . 
^ The educational strategies of the diagnostic-prescriptologist should, 

we feel, include /the following: 

, ^ ^\ ' ' ' \ • 

1. Be able to communicate with the regular classroom teacher and, 
other- school personnel on a one-to-one basis..' 

2. Be able to conduct parent, teacher, or principal conferences for 
the purpose of explaining the educational and behavioVal needs 
of the studenpr 

3. Be able to outline and list recommendations, briefly and specifi- 
cally for the classroom teacher. 

4. Be able to recommend adequate and appropriate placement according 
to the student's needs.. 



5. Be able to.diagnose student's specific educationaUafid .emotional 
needs and make'initial and final evaluations on the student. 
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6: Be able to provide necessary and significant teaching afds for 
the teacher that might include contingency contrac-ting forms* 
progress charts* ^ncf graphs.^ ' . ' 

7. Be able to set up a workable reward system far the teacher's 
implementation. 

- • . ♦ 

8. _ Be able to assist the teacher in the implementation of the pro- 

posed curriculum and management mocjif ications. 

9. '^Be able to utilize formal and informal educational testing 

materials and procedures for the assessment of the .student 's 
strengths and- weaknesses. 

10. Be able to list priorities in the recommendations to the class- 
room teache?, enabling her/him to -iiave some initial success in 
carrying out the recommendations. 

Advantages of Diagnostic-Pr&scriptologist 'Program : 

1. Regular classroom -teacher retains responsibility for student's 
educational progress . '(Is therefore "forced" to seek the mos^t 
effective means for helping student.) • / 

2;. The diagnostix:-prescriptologist gives the regular classroom tea- 
cher supportive services, apqther viewpoint, broader perspective, 
another opinion, etc. (shoulder to cry pn...). 

The modef has inservice implications in that the regular class- 
room feather may 'benefit from the special skills of the diag- 
nostic-prescriptologist and may incorporate any new ideas and 
skills gained from the diagnostic-prescriptologist throughout v 
his oV her carq^r: ^ • . - 

4. Transition made almost imperceptable from special educational 
strategies to those of the regular classroom, and vice-^versa. 

* ' / 

, 5. The diagnostic^-prescriptolpgist^can anticipate needs for addi- 
tional profes/SionaT services and make recommedati'ons. 

In-depth diagnosis offered. 

Disadvantages of DiagnostiQ-Prescriptologist Program : 

1. ' Amount of time available to work consistently with each student 
limited. • ' .. 

^ 2. FT^ funding makes model currently difficult to operationalize 
^' ^ monetarily. * 



3. Effective only for the mildly disturbed student. 

4. Negative, attitude of some teachers that the diagnostic-prescripto- 
logist serves as^a threat in that they already feel they are doing 
the best for the student without someone tel.ling them +iow to change. 
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PART II - 



COMPILATION AND EVALUATION OF DATA ON THE 
FIVE MODELS, THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE PROJECT 
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^ DESCRIPTION OF PROGRM OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION OF 
/ ' ^PROGRESS MADE IN MEETING THEM' FQR THE FIRST TjjlO -YEARS^, 1972-74 

' ^ Five general program obdecti:/es have been tnclud^d in the project 
since its beginning July 1 ,. 1972. These objectives are described below 
With' an evaluatiqn of progress in meeting them f&r the second year of* the 
' project. All aspects of the project relate to fiv# organizational models 
for teaching emotionally disturbed children. These^o'dels are: (1) resource 
. r^om,'{2) seTf-contained room, (3) itinerant, (4) crisis intervention, and 
(5) diagnostic-prescripfblogist. ^ 
;'l. To educate emotionally- disturbed^ildren through the use of five 
different* state recommended organizational arrangements in order 
to' assess'the* relative ;/alue of each model. for increasing: 
^ Appropriaie behavior of ^the identified students in any type 
classroom. ' / 



Students in the project were giveji the Devereux 
Elementary School Be^^^vior Rating Scale (DESB), com- ' 
-pjeted by the regular teacher except in the self-con- 
tained classroom.* The DESB was'.administered' in the 
• falT and the spring ^o/ each^year or whenever a child 
^ was 'dismissed-'from the program.- Behaviors which were 

pinFroin1;€d on the fall administration were focused on 
by the teacher for disturbed students. 

b.-. Social skills so that they may work bath independently ^and 

appropriately in group situations. . , . ^ 

. Utilizing precision teaching, charting .behaviors, and 
other lobserVatibnal .techniques t|ie teachers pinpoint- • 
c^nain social skills which each child' seems to lack. 
In 'addition,'^ se'lf-^ncept scale. How I^See Myself , 
was administered pre and post for purposes of arider- 
standing how .the student saw himself in terms of social 
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skillsT This type of information was used in planning 
group-social activities and developing 'behavior rejn- 
forcement situations. . ^ , • 

cJ The* number of academic skills in r'esponse to pre^pjtecT'J^ ^\ 

materials. * ^. * . " 

* Each s.tudent was administered the Wide Range Achievement 
I ' . ^ 

Test ( WRAT ) and the Peabody Individual- Achievement Test 
( PIAT ) in the fall and the spring of ^ach year. Data 
frofo^ £hese i instruments were combined with \nformation 
fronv precision teaching c^iarts and the* studeat's perfor- 
^ ^ mance in a regular classroom to aid in developing an 
individual academic plan for each student. 

2. To return' students, full time, to their regular classroom with the 

skills necessary for successful life adjustment. 

,0f the total 154 students served in the project in 1973-74, 

27 were' returned to the regular classroom full time. With 

• exception of the sel-f-contained room, a majority of the stu- 

9 dents in the special classes were only seen for a small part 

of each day, and rather than dismiss a 'student from the p;'07 

gram^ the teacher adjusted a student's time schedule to -allow 

less and less ^corlfact in the special class. Some students 

_ were seen very liitle during the year, but the teacher was 

there for support when needed. Before a student was con- 

sidered for dismissal from the program or a reduction in time 

, spent ir> the specjal class, information gathered from persons 

working with Jiim' was discussed in a staffing conference. 

3. To provide in-service training for^ both the regular classroom and 

^ special edyc^tion teachers involved with emotionally disturbed 

* ' students."^ ^ , * . * . 
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To'better uftderstand and work with, these children by asing 
a psychoeducationa-1 approach, academic and non-academic tech- 
niques hnd a variety of teaching techniques to individualize 
instruction and measure achievemen^t. * - 

Jn 1973 the project psychologist and the coordinator met with 
all the faculties' of the schools which were served by the 
Title VI-B project. These meetings were to help them under- 
stand more of the nature of emotional disturbance; help them * 
identify the students who. might need help; and t6 help fhem. 
understand how to deal with these students in their regular 
classes. Follovying sucfv presentations, follow-up conferences, 
with individual teachers were held when requested. The special 
teachers felt that such presentations helped them in ^stab- 
lishing rapport with the regular teachers, and in eliciting 
their help. in planning programs ^or their students. 

In 1974 the same type of program -was. presented during in-ser- 
vice previous to the opening -of schpol . Again, individual 
teachers have been contacted , and helped .with "their problems 
pertaining 'to working 'with particular students- or their class 
in general. ^ In addition, jWe have held severalseminars with 
university students working in the schools to help\them tlfider- 
stand the philosophy and techniques of worlj^ing with emotion- 
ally disturbed students. Some of these students are working 
in the program for the emotionally disturbed, and we' have 
ongoing relationships with them. Those viho are planning, to 
become regular class teachers, generally, were seen only once 
or twice. fr.^\ 



b. To compare^ ^effective procedures used with students wi^th^' 
different types of emotional problems. f ' • • \ ■ 

. . In meeting with the special teachers we have discussed/the 
problems they have met^n working with children. Through 
these discussions, and the data which they kept on their 
children, pi ^is the' background data [available at the staffing 
conference and in the student's filp, we have beea able to 
note which kinds of programs seem to us to be^most effective 
for various kinds of problems. 

' • ' ' . • ^ 

To provide special study/'i-n-service for teachers of emotionally 

disturbed on educational planning for the emotionally , disturbed 

student with special empf\?sis,on curriculum pla'nning.« / 

The teachers for the emotionally disturbed have^met on "a regular 
basis* all during the year. During the'^ meetings specific problems 
were discussed which had come up; materials yere discussed and 
ordered; programs were planned with each teacher. Teachers had 

definite objectives for eacfh child with whom they .<iorked and 

^ ' / 

programs were planned to meet those objectives./ 

In addition to group meetings, the coordinator met with each 

teacher individually to help in planning fndividual and group 

programs which would move the.student toward being able to. func- 
tion at an optimum level. 
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In 1974-75 one of the teac+iers w^s knowledgeable in the field- 
of precision teaching. Thereforje, we held a three-hoQr meeting 

around hi^ ^pertise, going int/b the mechanic's of charting, which 

/ 

most of the teachers were soo^ewhat familiar with, and the problems 
of behavior management. , | • • 

During (hi school year a number of new teachers were hired by the 
distrieft i\n the)area of emotionally disturbed. Although they were 
not teaching 'fn the Title VI-B project schools, project personnel 
conducted a series of In-service programs designed to help them 
provide the most effective serv.ices for their studeats. We also 
worked with the University of Florida to arrange 'a special pro- 
gram whereby these new teachers were able to take the beginning 
co'urse in the education of|the emotionally disturbed in the spring 

To provide the students and 'their parents with the most enlight- 
ened mental health services available, using the school system's 
psychological services, county Mental Health Association and the 
J. Hill is Miller Children's Mental Health personnel and services. 

'Before a^^child is staffed a psychological evaluation is made, by 
'the school psychologist, and a report is sent to the school. At 
that time important special problems are noted, such as home pro- 
blems, which may need family counseling, vOrphysical and neuro- 
logical problems, etc. These are npted during the staffing con- 
ferencej with someone being assigned to following up on seeing 
that they checked out. , - - 




While the child is 1n the program ,^the^ coordinator and/or director 

. . } " / • \ 

IS m contact with the parents. A special program Wols^ aya.ilable 

for such parents who<had a need for it! During the 1973 year this 
program consisted of special groups. Three parent groups met on 
a regular basis twice a month. The average attendance in these 
groups w^l^ten (10) parents. Parents talked about their problems • 
• ancf acted as. suppQ'rt and help for each other with their problems. 
The groups moved during the year from a general fueling of embar- 
rassment and anger that they had such a child, and were faced with 

a problem, to a better understanding of the problem, a realization 
* 

that these problems were faced by many parents, and strategies to 
* * 

help them cope with these problem| in the homes. 

During the 1974 year a special parent group met at Newberry, a 
rural community in Alachua County, during the fall. Behavior man- 
agement programs were worked out for several Vamil-ies; follow-up 
was done on an" individual basis through the poordinator, director 
or teacher. One meeting of Gainesville parents was held to explain 
the program. .Following this were individual conferences with the 
teacher and/or the director and coordinator. In an effort to main- 
tain contact with more black parents, one teach^ of students from 
a housing project, and her principal, met several times with fam- 
ilies at the project. From January to the end of school much of 
the project eniphasis focused on individual' 'conferences, individual 
parent counseling, and home visjts. These contacts^'were made by 
the project teacher, coordinator; psychologist, and director and • 
continued on a basis- of parent need. 

' ) • . (26) , " 
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*In addition, many students were referred during the course 
their treatment for more intensive therapy. Referrals were made 
to many of the^comnunity agencies availa^ble in this area, in- 
cluding a newly opened Child, Youth and Family Clinic. We have 
worked with the Division of Youth Services concerning our stu- 
dents who have been involved with the law. In all cases we have 
attempted to involve personnel from these agencies In determining 
appropriate follow-up action. 

Efforts wpre made to meet wfth the student's psychiatrist, the ' 
teacher, ^and/or the coordinator and director when we- first started 
working with a student who was already In therapy. This helped 
us to work together and to understand our combined objectives for 
helping the student. 
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EVALUATION OF THE FIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODELS * > 

The intent of this Title VI-B project was to^ provide service? for 
^eniotio.nally disturbed students and gather comparative data on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of five organizational models for instruction. Com- 
ments on the following pages relate to the perceived effectiveness of 
the five models as experienced durtng the school year 1973'-74, Comments 
made by principals and counselors in project schx)ols are incorporated 
into the narrative sections. A copy ofjhe evaluation form, completed 
by counselors and principals is included. (See Appendix F.) 

A preliminary study was made of pre- and post-test Administration of 

the WRAT, PIAT, and DESB for fiscal year 1974 to all6w foran evaluation 

.1 , — 

of patterns and trends. Tables 2-5. contain certain data used in the 

preliminary study. At this report time data from students in schools • 

served by the diagnostic-prescriptologist were still located in student 

records and were unavailable for immediate study. A 'more detailed^ 

analysis of all test 'data was part of the third year of this project. 

Information 6n this data^is fo^ind in Part Ilf af this handbook. " 



Model 



, Table I " 

- . FIscaV Year 1974 

Number of i ^Number of*.\ 
Students 
Served 



Schools 
Served - 



Number of Students? 
Returned to Reg6lar 
Class Full Tima 



Self-contained 1 

Resource 1 

Crisis 1 

Itfl'nerant ' 2 
Diagnostic- 

prescriptologist' , 4 



J 



11 

19 

31 

42- 

51 ' 



3 
4 
7 
4 



Total 



154. 
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Model I: Se1f-(fontained Program ^ 

Characteristics of Model : . . . * ' 

ims model is most effective with, children who* are so seriously 
disturbed that they cannot tplerate_a regular class. . For other children 
it is too limiti/ig. Childr^ with emotional problems need to be with 
other children as much as possible to* learn to interact with them and to 
model their behavior after more acceptable patterns. A self-contained 
classroom is very difficult for a teacher to handle, and should not be 
attempted without an aide. There should not be enough children in one 

'elementary school to fill a room of this type to capacity. * Children should 
be sent to t\^s room from the' entire county/ Tiien every effort should be 
made to help these children overcome their problems so that they may be 
phased back into their school, through a different type of classroom for 

"emotionally disturbed^ as quickly as possible.. 

Students are involved frrrthe classroom for their total school day, 

with one teacher and approximately 6-10 students. Those students served 
by this model are identified-.as more severely disturbed and need much 

help before being phased back into a regular classroom. 

Number of students served fiscal year 19.73, 7_; 1974, 11 . 

^ Strengths : , * , , ^ 

1. Regular class teachers were receptive to the class^when it removed 
a student from disruptTng-other programs.*--^ 

2. No difficulty arose with. scheduling students out of or into a reg- 
ular class because of the minimum amount of time students spent 
•in the regular class. ' • ^ , 

3. Class appropriately fitted in wit)i funding procedures under the 
FEFP. 
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Weaknesses :' 

1. The project class served only those stuc^ents in the elementary — 
school where it was housed. Several students in the class may 
have benefitted most by partial day placement.. 

2. Ver^ little time was available for the special teacher to con- 
sult with classroom teachers. 

3. Some regular teachers were non-supportive and resentful of the 
small class size in the special class. 

^ 4. ^ The special class wa:s consist^lttly difficult to control, espe- 
cially since-^no aide was available J;hrough the project to assist 
the teacher. 

5. Students in the class frequently upset eac>i other and tended to ^ 
model inappropriate behaviors. . ' , . 

, . 6. Phas-ing students back into the regular clasf^room was very diffi- 
cult because of attitudes h|ld by some t^eachers. " 

Discussion of Test Data : v ] 

T. Behavioral--the project teacher *s» ratings^indicate perceptions 
that at least one-half of the students showed normal behavior 
in the s^lf-contained cl-ass by, yearns end ertPd'that all students 
moved toward more consistent norma;l behavior over the year.- ^ 

2. Achievement— students did rfot ^'measure" as making more than — 
normal achievement gains in specific areas, but two-thirds did 
make normijil gains in- total achievement. 
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Model II: Resource Room Program 
Characteristics of Model : . , 

The resource room is utilized with disturbed students who. do not 
need a full-day special program. .Each student is scheduled into the 
resource room according to his individual needs with flexibility in 
length of time and frequency of attendance. This model allows the stu- 
dent to be maintained in a regular classroom for a, major portion of . the 
school day. This model seems to be the most effective in handling the 
majority of students with emotional problems in Alachua County, 

Number of students served fiscal year 1973, 16 r 1974> 19 , 
. Strengths : 

1, Flexibility of scheduling aTlowed for small ^/oup contacts daily 
• . , and individuaT,work weekly for each student, 

2, Students received daily reinforcement for appropriate behaviors. 
'iSr* both in the special, and regular classroom, ^ 

3, Regular classroom teachers were highly involved in implementing 
academic, and social behavior reinforcement plans. 

Weaknesses : 

1. Number of students served occasionally led to difficulty in 
arranging student schedules to fit with regular classes. 



2, On a strict resource room basis for some students, crisis situ- 
ations had to be handled on a routine basis, which did not al- 

'».ways meet student needs, 

3, Because of the need to maintain a certain number of contact hours 
. u,Dder the FEFP, consultation time with the classroom teacher. had 

to be restricted. 

Discussion of Test Data : .^'''^'^^ 

^' . ^' \ 

1, Behavioral— teacbgrs' perceptions suggest that, less than half of 
the students served exhibited normal behaviors by the end of 
school, although a majority of the students were seen as moving 
toward the norm, 

. ' 0 ^ . ] 

2, ^ Achievement— approximately two-tnirds of the students measured 

as gaining in total achievement scores at a normal or higher rate. 
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Model III: Crisis Intervention Program ' . ' ' "^Ta 

Characteristics of Model : ' - 

One major difficulty with the crisis model is that its implemq'n- 
tation in a regular school setting demands some changes in the basic 
philosophy of the model. While it is true that the crisis teacher is 
available to work with a student when he has a crisis situation:, -she 
cannot be free to the extent that she is waiting fdr' a child to become 
ut>set. She makes herself available through rescheduling of her activ- 
itites when the crisis occurs. We felt, in implementing this model, 
that the crisis teacher woul'a be rather ineffective if she didn't know 
the students who were likely to have crises, and had not built up a role 
in the schdol nor rapport with the students. Therefore, she scheduled-. 
jStudents on a regular basis (relating to their crisis time) and worked 
with them with th^ir problems. She did make a particular point of 
leaving some time open for students to come' and talk with her also for 
her to get into the classrooms to work with students, something mor^e 
difficult to achieve under the new FTE funding. The difference in her 
scheduling was that she was more flexible than a regular resource teacher.. 

Number of students served fiscal year 1973, 23 ; 1974, 31 
Strengths : 

1. After idejitification of "crisis- times," students were scheduled 
for regular weekly times with the project teacher that corre- 
sponded with "crisis times." 

2. Students were seen for ^hort periods (15-30 rain.) daily or two or 
three days per week; this allowed for consistent reinforcement 

of behaviors without a large^ demand on regular class tinie. 

-3. Project teacher spent much time consulting with classroom teachers 
and received much support for this. 
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Weaknesses : 

•1* Under the FEFP the crisis room did nipt^tnaintain a sufficient 
number of contact hotfrs to .^support al full unit even though 
thirty-one students received service^ 

2. Occasionally, studept ^crisi's situation^ would overload certain 
^ . time periods for the teacher. 

Discussion of Test Dat a: ' ^'^ ' 

.1. Behavioral --apparently teachers 'perceived fluctuating changes 
in student behaviors.* Approximatelj( one-hal,f of the students 
were seen as moving toward normal behaviors and a large majority 
, attained normal patterns on factors relating tora^ting-out class^ 
behaviors. However, less than half the studfints^ were seen 
as having norma] behaviors on factors related to anderstanding 
individual responsibility for actions. 

2. Achievement— approximately one-third of the students measured 
as making normal or higher gains in total ^achievement scores. 

J ■ 
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Model IV: Itinerant Program . ' 
Characteristics of Model : . 

This model' is somewhat effective, but is limited since'^the teacher 
doesn't see the students everyday. Its effect iven.ess depends, of course, 
on the load of the teacher. In Alachua County the teacher spends two~ 
days in one school 'aryl three days in another. Even though this gives 
the teacher a significant amount 0/ exposure to the students, it is 
generally felt by the students, teacher and school t+iat it is not enough. 
These students have more severe problems than should "be handled on a 
part-time basis. They need constant reinforcement; The model should 
only be used if more effective means are not available. 

Number of students served fiscal year 1973, 30 ; 1974, . 42 . 
Strengths : 

1. Under the FEFP this, program generated sufficient contact time 
because of the every-other-day schedule. 

2. Scheduling required that regular classroom teachers become in- 
volved in reinforceing students in order to provide a continu- 
ation when the itinerant teacher was not there. 

o 

3. Jeachers from both schools supported the itinerant teacher by 
utilizing suggested materials, etc, in their classrooms. . 



Weaknesses: 



Because of geographical distance between schools, project tea- 
cher used an every-other-day schedule rather than half a day at 
each school. This restricted the teacher's effecf ivenes'S. in 
providing consistent reinforcement for students^-andt^ot^ier' teachers. 

There was a strong tendency for regi/lar class teachers to perceive 
the itinerant teacher as a "visiting tutor" to help the student 
make up' work he m'is^^^d^^hen taken out of the regular class.^ 

Both schools had a sufficient number of students for each to sup- 
^port a full-time unit, and because students .had the needs, there 
was a tendency to overload the itinerant teacher. ' 
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4* The itinerant teacher ^ad to utilize duplicate sets of planning 
materials rather than loc^/t^them -in one area, 

5. Because of a partial participation at each school, the itinerant,/ 
teacher was unable to bui^ld rapport with each faculty uptil near 

'. the end of the school yeati^ ' - 

6. Space ip o^^^^^hool restricted certain program attivities. 
Discussion of Test Data: 



1. Behavioral--less^'TtT?mJialf of the students served were perceived 
as moving toward or attaining normal behavior patterns over the 

c i-year. 

2. , Achievement--apprmilfiately one-third of the students measure^ 

as making r)o^pmXor higher gains in total achievement scores. 
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Model V:' Diagnostic-^prescriptologist Program 

Char acteristics of Model: * ; * ' . 

' m • • 

This mode^l is quite important in helping the regular teacher to 
untierstand the problem student^and in helping de^al with the student by ^ 
setting up guidelines for. acceptable behavior, diagnosing learning 
and behavior patterns of the student, and recomnends learjiing strategies 
and materials for assisttng the student. However, its use with severely 
disturbed students is qthite limited. It would be our recomihendation 
that' this type 0/ delivery of service might be angiBXcellent adjunct to 
other models, someone who could work with the resource teacher and^he 
regular teacher to help them coordinate their efforts. It is also useful 

for helping students who have adjustment problems that are not .severe, 

> 

as weTl as helping teachers deal \vith behavior problems. Counties, that ' 
are able to fi'nci ways to finance help for their regular teachers in dealing 
with special problem^§^ and in working emotionally disturbed students back 
into the regular classroom, wilTfind that the diagpostic-prescriptologist 
does a great deal to reassure the regular teacher and suggests various 
ways of coping with problem behavior. . ' 

Number of students served fiscal year' 1973 (two schools), 20 ; 
1974 (four schools), 51 . ' " • • ^ 

Strenghts : * ^ 

> <i 

1. Supported -by faculties in all schools and teacher was able- to ♦ 
build rapport with a number of teachers^.' ^ 

2. Because of "consultation" nature of program, the teacher was ab3e 
to become involv,ed wi^h a lalrge number of 'parents whose children 
were in the program. ^ • " \ 
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3. Diagnostic information gathered on each student was incorporated 
into regular classroom activities and procedures. This allowed 
* * the classroom teacher to develop more understanding of the'dis- 
turbed student and ways of helping him in a regular class. 

Weaknesses: ' ' • ^ 
* 

1. Under the FEFP this program generated very little student con- 
tact time anfl, therefore, did not. support the unit. For thjs* ^ 
reason Alachua County Schools did not select this model as -the 
primary one for teaching disturbed students* 

2. The weekly amount of time spent at each school was limited to 
one. day per week. , * 

3. For the more severe emotional problems this model was too limiting 
and did not provide enough consistent support. 

Discussion of Test Data : 

Results of pre- and post-testing for students served by this , ' 
model were not available. 
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Fiscal Year 1974 
Table II 



Percentage of students who were perceived by teachers as moving intq the 
range of normal behavior on DESB > from pre- to post-testing. 



DESB Factors 



Model 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


• 10 


]1 


Self -captained 
(N = 61 


33 


0 


0 


17 


17 


17 


17 


•0 


0 


0 


0 


Resource 
(N = 15) 


27 


13 


7 


7 


7 


13 


13 ■ 


33 


13 


' 7 . 


7 


Crisis 
(N = 7) 


29 


14 


29 


0 


0 


14 


29 


14 


0 


0 


1 


Itinerant 
(N = 20) 


20 


5 


10 


15 


10 


10 


15 


25 


30 


10 


' 25 



Table III 

Percentage of students who were perceived 
of normal behavior on DESB post-t^est only. ' 




chers to be in the range 



DESB Factors 



Model 


1 


' 2 


3 


4. 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


' 11 


Self-contained 
(N = 6) 


83 


83 


67 


83 


67 


50- 


50 


67 


50 


50 


100 


Resource 
(N = 15) 


40 


67 


27 


27 


V 

67 


47 ■ 


33 ■ 


60 


"■ *~n 

33 


60 


60 


Crisis 
(N ^ 15) 


86 


86 


86 


100 


86 


-Mi 

29 


57 


57 


43 ' 


43 


57 


Itinerant 
(N = 20) 


25 


25 


35 


40 


40 


25 


?5-- 


25 


20 


20 


3# 
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Table IV 



Percentage of students who .were^*^petceiyed by teachers as moving toward 
the range of normal behavior on the DESB from pre- to post-testing. . 

DESB F&ctors 



Model 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Self-contained 
(N =.6) 


50 


83 


*33 


33 


33 


67 


50 


, 33 


33 


67 ' 


50 


Resource 
(N = 15) 


73 


67 


73 


60 


47 


67 


33 


— < 

80 


53 


33 


60 


Crisis 
(N = 7) 


57 


57 


71 


57 


0 


57 


43 


86 


43 


14 


29 


Itinerant 
(N = 20) 


45 


55 


55 


35 


40 


40 


T 

40 


65 


50 


75 


65 



Table V . • ^ 

Percentage .of students who gained' in achievement score more than .1 in 

grade equivalent for each month between pre- and post-test on the V/RAT 
and FIAT . r \ 

• . WRAT ^ ' PI AT 



4 

Model 


Read. 


Spell. 


'Math 


l-Iath 


Spell. 


General 
Info. 


Read. 
RecoR. 


Read, 
Comp. 


Total 


Self-contained 
(N = 6) 


17 


17 




50 


0- 


33 


50 


33 


67 


Resource. 
(N =• 15) 


60 


( 

53 


.. 27 


47 


'20 


53 


40 


27 


67 


Crisis 
(N^= 7) . 


29 


14 ' 


'29 


29 


0 


29 


43 


29 


43 


Itinerant 
(N = 22") 


1} 


11 


• 

18 


41 


23 


36 


32 


41 


*• 

36 
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BFftEF TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF SELF^CONCEPT SCALE 
FROM FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE PROJECT 

J 

C ' t 

The project coordinator for 1974-75. worked very closely 'with 
Dr. Ira J, Gordon. Dr. Gordon is Director of the Institute for the 
Development of Human Resources and Graduate Professor in W Foundations 
Department of the College of Education, University of Florijia. The 
How I Sefe Myself self-concept scale the proj^sct used for pre- and 
post- testing was devised by Dr. Gordon. 

Please see Appendix B for Dr. Gordon's brief technical analysis of 
this pre- and post- test data on the How I See Myself scale. 



/ 
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PART III, 

COMPILATION AND EVALUATION OF DATA FROM THE 
TWO MODELS USED THE VINAL YEAR OF THE PROJECT 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND 
EVALUATION OF PROGR€SS MADE JN MEETING THEM FOR 1974-75 " . 

♦ \ m 

Data frdm the previous two years -of the project has shown that two 
of the five models tri^ed are mpst effective for this county. Only these 
two, the res^ource and self-contained models, were continued for.further 
analysis under the Title VI-B project for this year.' There were five 
Title'VI-B project schools, four resource and one self-contained. All 
the same testing instruments were used for the pre- and post-data as in 
the previous two years. The following are the five program objectives 
and their evaluations for the. 1974-75 school year: 

1. To return these students, full time, to their regular school 
classes with the kkills necessary for successful adjustment, and 
especially to aid th'e student and the regular teagher in the 
transition. 

• « 

Of the total 85 students served in the project during the school 
year 1974-75, 27 were returned to the-pegular classroom full time 
from the four resource rooms and 3 were dismissed from self-con- 
tained class and returned to tiieir home base school with the 
support service of a resource teacher. The resource teachers 
have a systematic process to help return the student to hi.s/her 
classroom fuTl time. This transfer i's "accompl ished by gradually 
transferring control over the student's program to the regular 
classrodm teacher. Before any student was considered for dis- 
missal from the program or a reduction in time spert||: in the 
special, cla~ss, inTronnation gathered from persorvs working with 
him was discussed in, a staffing conference. 
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The self-contained teacher kept detailed logs on the Students* 
behavior changes and academic behaviors. At the end of the-, 
school year a staffing was "hetiTin y/iiich parents, the principal, 
counselor. Director of Exceptional Student Education, coordinator 
for the project, the teacher, and any representative of different 
agencies that may be involved with the children all attended. 



To provide in-service training and support for teachers in order 
to facilitate emotionally disturbed pupils being properly pro- 
grammed and uhderstood in the. regular class which will facilitate 
their eventual full-time placement tliere. 

L 

a. A two-week pre-schoal workshop was conducted for regulai^ and ' 
special teachers who would be involved with emotionally dis- 
'turbed children. This was an opportunity to facilitate, 
communication, assess pre-program teaicher attitudes, work 



together planning behavioral strategie, .review and learn 
precision teaching, and to discuss together specific infor- 
mation^about emotionally disturbed children. 



b. A one-day post-evaluation workshop was held at the close 
of school in' June. 



c. Project coordinator worked with school faculties on under- 
staTidijig the disturbed student and helping him in a regular 
school program. • , 



d. The project resource teachers and self-contained teacher 
worked with the regular classroom teacher and the emotional 



disturbed student in Ithe regular classroom, as well as 
the special class, to help phase him back more easily. 

The project coordinator, members of the Program Development 

Committee (consisting of some project teachers) and a con- ^ 

sultant from the Special EducationJ)epartment at the 

.University of Florida completed a projjgct to help promote 

understanding and provide written detailed information about 

the goals and objectives for the resource room model for 

emotionally disturbed students. Also included in the 

writtea report was a description of the instructional pro-' 
♦ ^ » 

gram for these students.- A copy was sent to principals, 
counselors, -and teachers. The committee regrets not being 
able at this tinje .to provide the same information for the 
elementary self-contained model/ Hopefully this will be 
a project for next school year. -(Please see Appendix C for 
the report. ) • ^ 

The project coordinator and members of the Program 
Development Committee did a two-part video tape presentation. 
The first part was about the identification and referral 
process. The second part answered thirteen often asked 
questions by faculties in Alachua County concerning progHfims 
for emotionally disturbed students. This was shown and eval- 
uated very highly by the teachers of the emotionally disturbed. 
The purpose j*s for the tape*to be a part of in-service or work- 
shops for principals and regular classroom teachers in the fall 
(Please see Appendix. D for copy of the script content.) 
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3. ^0 continue assessing the relative value of the most prevalent 
organizational arrangements for teaching disturbed students in 
terms of increasing (a) appropriate behavfor of identified 
students in any classroom, (b) social skills so that th6y may 
work both independently and appropriately in group situations/ 
and (c) level of academic* achievement. 



Dr. Ira J. Gordon did a twenty page technical analysis of pre- 

and post-data on the WRAT, DESB and the elementary form of the 

How I See Myself (HISM) self-concept scale. In summary of the 

pre- and post-changes and a correlational study of these three 

sets of variables, "The programs seem to be influencing both 

the academic achievement and classroom behavior of the boys in 

positive directions and influencing the self-views, and to 'a 

^lesser extent, the classroom behavior of-the girls. Correlational 

analysis of HISM . WRAT . and DESB indicate that entering children's 

Views of themselves ( HISM ) tend not only to become more related 

toward the end to academic achievement (movement toward reality) 

but also the entering scores; are predictive df final academic 

achievement particularly in spelling. The patterns are different 

for girls and boys in reading. Entering classroom behavior ( DESB ) 

in comprehension and to a lesser extent creativity is predictive 

Of academic achievement in reading, spelling, and math. Generally, 

the prediction of mathematic scores is in the opposite direction 

to what might have been assumed. It is not clear whether these . 

relationships'are unique to this population or to the population 

at large. The teachers' ratings of children tended to relate to 

their -academic achievement at the beginning of the program. 
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There was no relationship between the, teacher rating of child 
behavior and academic ^achievement at the end of the program. 
Children!s performance at the end jfiay be more a function of 
their self-concepts than of the teacher's perceptions of them. 

The utility of a mul ti-variate approach, using academic, teacher 
rating and child rating is demonstrated. Analysis from both a 
standard pre- post- framework and a correlational framework 
indicate that more can be learned of program effectiveness from 
the combination than from only an achievement t^^^ approach." 
(Please see Appendix E for detailed report.) ^ 

To provide in-service training for teachers in special classes 
to facilitate various approaches, academic and non-academic, and 
a variety of teaching techniques to individualize instructions 
and measure achievement. 

a. Due to budget problems in this school district, all program 
and staff development in-service meetings on school time had 
to be cancelled. However, the coordinator of this project 
provided the Title VI-B teachers as well as the other teachers 
of the emotionally disturbed in the county with in-service 
workshops after school hours. The project coordinator also' 
provided some workshops on Saturdays for those who could not 
attend ciuring the week after school. During the meetings, 
specific problems were discussed, materials were discussed 
and ordered, programs were planned with each teacher, and 
ideas were shared. 
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b. The project coordinator met with eacfv-tea£t]er individually 
to help plan individual and group programs for students in 
the program for emotionally disturbed students. ' • 

c. The in-service programs for teachers with emotionally disturbed^ 
students involved systematic behavior observation 'techniques, 
ofehavior management, individual programning, diagnostic evalu- 
ations and test instruments", affective education through the 
basic subject areas, most effective kinds of materials to use 
with these children, and a video-^tape presentation concerning 
questions about the programs for emoHona4^y disturbed students. , 



To continue to expand and improve our parent involv^ement with the 
program through communication of methods useful for^dealing with 



these .problems at home, understand^ing of the school program,fand 

- \ 

knowledget^of appropriate community agencies that are able\to pro- 
vide addjtiVial help. • ' ^ 



Based on the experiences of the last two years in working with ' , 

I 

ajiumber of parents of children in programs for the emotionally J 
disturbed, it became obvious that a more intense and concentrated 
effort needed to be implemented. This ye.ar suc.h a pilot program 
was implemented in conjunction with the self-contained class* 
We deliberately chose a small population of parents to work with 
so that certain approaches pr techniques could be tried to find 
the most effective form of parent education. 

Under the Title VI-B project'^e contracted for services with the 

Child, Youth, and Family Center of the North Central Florida . 

Community Mental Health Center. Mr» Russell Clifton, Coordinator 
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'oV the center, the project coordinator anci-the teacher and 
teacher* s aide worked together to try and find the most effective 
parent education approach and worked with the parents on a reg- 
ular basis. ' ^ ' 



The project ^coordinator and the coordinator for the Child,- Youth, 
and Family Center ha^/e written a report of this pilot study and 
this report js found, in Part IV of this handbook, f lease refer 
to this section for more informaliion. 

In addition to 'th4s, the following agencies have cooperated and 
helped us to provide parents with knowledge of -appropriate com- 
munity agencies that ai^^e able to provide additional help. .These 
are also the agencies the county coordinated with in establ i^hing 
our programs.. for the* emotionally disturbed., 



a. J. Hillis Miller Health Center at the University of Florida 
provides assistance through several channels: 

(1) Children's Mental Health Unit: staff from this in-patient 
unit provide consultation regarding services for disturbed 
children. Occasionally students from the unit are phased 
into regular school progrefms via county exceptional stu- 
dent classes. Staff at the unit also provide in-depth 
evaluative work-ups which the county is not adequately 

. equipped to do. 

(2) .Child Psychiatry Outpatient Clinic and Psychology Clinic: 

many referrals are made from the program for the emotionally 
disturbed to the staff at the cLinics. These referrals 
primarily involve evaluation and follow-up therapy where 
necessary. 

(3) Pediatric-Neurolo'gy Clinic: referrals are made to this 
clinic when a student-s problems appear complicated by 
neurological or learning disability patterns. 
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(4) Supplementary physician support: we are fortunate this 
]974-75 school year to have six pediatricians from-thfe- . 
. . • , teaching hospital>*n6( give one-half day per week at six 

elementary schobls. This service has given quicker access 
to gathering medical data on emotionally disturbed stu- 
dents at the schools. 

b. Alachua County's Division of Family Services/Children's 
Services Section cooperates with Exceptional Student Education 
in sharing services and information. We 1iave worked closely 

on several ca-ses involving family abuse or breakdowns in famjly 
dynamics. • \ 

c. . The Division of^uth Services is also a valuable source for 

identification of younger students with strong emotional pro- 
blems. In 'addition, we are able to offer services at school 
^ that provide juvenile court judge alternative for^direcf ing 
parents. Our efforts are coordinated closely with Division of 
Y^uth Services intake and probation counselors^ 

d. In developing'^the exceptional student progr^nr,'We are. finding 
many local pediatricians and family doctors willing to provide'' 
patient information." They frequently request information and 
;re,commendations from our files. 

. \ * ' ' * ' • , - ' 

e. An adi^jitional community project, ^he Home and^Schobl (HandS) 

program, has pl^ovided a link between exceptional student • 
services' and parents". The HandS-^ coordin^ors at several 
schools, have b>en of great assistance- in visiting homes and 
^communicating school services to the parents. 
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EVALUATION OF THE TWO INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODELS FOR 1974-75 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ' V ■ ■ 

/ 'Ther-1ntent oT tbU. Title VI-B project for its .third year was to con- 
/t>nue to pS^ovide "services for emotionalHy disturbed students and to con- 
. tinu.e to collect data on the relative effectiveness of the self;%contai ned 
and resource room models for^ instruction. Comnents on the following pages 
relate to the perceived effectiveness of these two models as experienced 
during the school year 1974-75. Comments made by principals and counselors 
in project schools ar^ incorporated into th? narrative sections. (Please 
see Appendix f for a copy of the evaluation instrumei;it used.) 

As in the previous gears', a study was made of pre- and post-test 
administration of the WRAT, PIAT, DESB, and the HISM for fiscal year 1975 

♦ 

to allow for an evaluation of patterns and, trends. Please see Jable VI 
for information on the number of schbols and students sfe\;ved ^nd for the 
number of students returned to/egujar .class full time. This, table only 
concerns the nupiber of studepts a.nd schools under the Title VI-B project. 

This school year Alachua County had thirty teachers' for the emotionally 

• * •> ' ^ 

disturbed. Nineteen of *the' twenty elementary schools had a resource pro- 

< 

gram, three of the six middle schobl^s had a resource program and one of* 
the six high schools had a resource program. There are also six teachers 
on the secondary level who ha^ve self-contained classes and the one teacher 
for^self-ccintained on the elementary leyel. Next year Alachua County will 

expand the self-contained program on the elementary level. 

• ' • . ' Table VI 

^ 1974-1975 School Year 

• Number of Number of Number of Students 
s . SchooU Stiitlents Returned to Class 
Model Served ^ Sejyed^ Full Time 

Self-contained / 1 ' 8 3 

Resouyfce ^ 4 77 ^ , 27 ' 

* — — . • 

Total 5 -85 30 
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Model I: Self-contained Program - ^ . v " 

This mod^l is most effe^-t-ive with students who are so seriously 
disturbed that they cannot tolerate *a regular class. Based on oCir 
experienc'e forths last two years, we foutPd that there were not enough, 

studertts in on6 elementary, school to fill a room of this type to capacity. 

/' • ^ ' " 

Therefore,^ we had pne self •'contained class for elementary grades on a 
county-wide operation. This concept seemed to work well and was accepted. 
The self-contained room was housed cit a regular elementary school and 
transportation was provicfed for the students. We have found that this .. 
type model works best with' a full-time aide, and*should not be attempted 
without this support person. A detailed "phase in" process will begin 
when the student demonstrates his ability to the teacher to function 
with less and less strupture in more acceptable ways. Much work, planning, 
and supervision time are neces'sary to make this transfer as smooth as 
possible. ^ ~ 

Number of students served fiscal year 1975, 8 . 
Strengths : ^ 

' i 

1. Regular class leathers were receptive to the class when it removed 
a student l^n^srupting other programs. 

2. Class appropriately fitted In with funding procedures under the FEFP, 

3. Because of the gradual "phase in process," the children who seemed 
to be ready to handle the regular class were able to do so with 
careful supervision from the special teacher. This allowed for a 

^ smoother transition back into regular class. 

4- A structured environment where the student can function in an 
unthreatened situation. 

5. Special teacher was able to plan and monitor a very, individualized 
program. • 

6. Students from all elementary .schools were eligible to take part in , 
.this program if they so needed""not just the school it was housed 

in. 
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Weaknesses : 

1. Very little time was available for the special teacher to con^uu) 
and plan with the ovular cla'ssroom teachers. ^ 

2. Some teachsrs were npji-supporti ve and resentful of the small class 
size in the spefcial class. •^ , . ' 

3. Students in the class frequently upset each other and tended to 
model inappropriate behaviors of each other. 

' 4. There were some problems phasing students back into the regular 
. classroom because of attitudes held by some teachers. 

5. Because students came from all over the county, problems in trans- 
portation had to be worked out. 

6. Because of the FTE funding, it is likely principals may^/ant to 
provide the program without the ful 1-tima^ide. ' Tlfis should 
not be attempted. . 

7. There is a certain lack of the natural setting. 
Summary of Data : 

1. Of the eight students, three will be returned to their home base 
school ful.l time with the support service ol' a resource teacher 
for the emotionally disturbed. The project teacher's ratings ^ 
indicate perceptions that academically all but one student pro- 

. gressed from three to eight moiTg;hs growth and was ready for the 
Mi, next grade level academically. One student was retained in the 

same- grade lev^l. <\ 

2. - Beh'avi orally, the project teacher's ratings indicate perceptions 

that six of the eight students showed normal behavior in the 
self-contained class by year's end; three showed consistently 
acceptable behavior in the "phase in process" in the regular 
classrooms, and that all students moved towards more consistent 
normal behavior over the year. 
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Model II: Resayrce Room Program 

This is "the model Alachua County ^las the greatest number of. This 
model seems to fit the needs of the majority of students in our county. 
The students were scheduled into the resource room according to their 
in^i\>idual needs. They were allowed to be scheduled up to the maximum 
of twelve hours per week, ^e tried to keep the resource teachers' case 
loads to the state recommended number ef twenty. This model allow/ the 
students to be maintained in the regular classroom for a major ^rtion 
of the school day. 

Number of students served by these four resource rooms fiscal year 
1975, 77 . ^ ^ 
Strengths : 

1. Students were atsile to receive daily reinforcement for appro- 

* priate behaviors bo^h in the special class and regular classroom. 

\ 2. The resource room provides a means for a smooth transition from 
self-contained special programs into the regular classroom. 

3. The resource room provides services for a greater percentage of 
the total school population. 

4. The resource room provided immediate in-school resources for the 
y emotionally disturbed student. 

Weaknesses : , v 

1; The number of students served occasionally led tO' difficulty in 
arranging student schedules to fit with regular classroom. 

2. Resource room programs were occasionally given last priority for 
classroom facilities and often resulted in inadequate space to 
operate. 

, 3. Because of the need to maintain a^certcrfn number of contact hours 
under the FEFP, consultation time with the regufa^ classroom tea- 
cher and individual time with students was almost totally eliminated. 

'4. There is a tendan'cy for the resource room to be overloaded because 
it is seen as a money making program. 
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• 5. There is a tendancy for principals to continue the students in 

the program for the next year instead of dismissing them because 

of the concern that the school may not have enough enraHed in 

the program for the early October FTE count. 

Summary of Data : ■ .'^ 

1. Behaviorally many of the students were perceived by the special 
teacher as ready to be dismissed from the program for the next 

o year. However, because of the problem mentioned above (#5), many 

of these students were continued in the program for another year. 
Thus it is very difficult in making an accurate account of how 
imtfny were perceived able to be dismissed and how many actually 
were. Of the 77 served, 27 were dismissed by the end of the year. 
It is generally felt more than tHese 27 were able to be dismissed. 

2. Academicany--the majority of these 77 stutlents, especially the 
boys, measured as gaining in total achievement scores at a normal 
or higher rate. Please refer to Dr. Gordon's summary of this data 
in ^pp^ndix 
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SUMMARY OF PARENT EDUCATION SERVICES " ' 

During the negotiation of services to be rendered to the self-contained 
elementary E.D. class by the Child, Youth, apd Family Center, the Center's co- 
ordinator and; the staff of Exceptional Student Education quickly agreed that 
the facilitation of parent involvement in consultation or counseling was the 
most essential service in providing a mor-e cornprehensi ve program of supported 
behavior change for the students. The eventual ^contract for services called for 
parent consultation or counseling both individually and in a group. The goal 
of the delivery of services to the parents was to re5pond to the needs dfld con- 
cerns of parents whose children had been identified as needing special educa- 
tional placement. and to increase their skills in"copi^g.with their youngsters 
and in shaping appropriate behavior. ' ' f * 

T-he class itself began to function in December, 1974, and readied its full 
complement bf students in January, 1975. Consequently, the Center's involvement 
in the delivery of services in' March, 1975, was established about six weeks* after 
.the class was functioning. fully. Because of^the belated offering of services to 
parents, an open house was scheduled to allow the parents to meet one another, 

and the coordinator of th'e Child, Youth, and Family Center and to announce* the 

' ^ J . 

availability of services to the parents. In spite of careful planning and com- 

munication, only five of the nine youngsters in' the class were represen^ted by one 
or both parents. Of the parents who were present, ^MFour were unaccompanied by 
their spouses. The Center's coordinator and the teacher^explained that both in- 
dividual consultation with parents and group consultation or counseling were being 
offered to help the parents' understand their children and develop skills in manag- 
ing and relating to them. , , _ " ' 
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Summary of Parent Etlucation/Services 

t .1 - t 

The parents ignored the offer of individual sessions but offered limited 
endorsement to the possibility of d yr'oup. Five of the six parents present 
agreed to attend weekly evening sessions in the' classroom. They were afforded 

opportunity to share specJfic concerns so'that the group sessions would focus 
on problems important to ,them as parents. 

Attendance was consistently poor, the meetings were usually attended by * . 
only two families, a couple"and a mother. A -third mother attended sporadically. 
Phone calls by the teacher, the aide, and by the participating parents them- 
selves were fruitless. The three or four parents continued to meet biweekly 
for several weeks. They dealt with their concerns about the effectiveness of 
the special classroom program, with specific topics related to behavior management 
such as dealing with temper tantrums. ,When the group finally terminated near 
the end of the school y-ear, the parents reported that the meetings ,had been 
helpful and more responsive'^o their specific needs than other similar parent 
meetings but they also voiced^ disappointment and frustration at the limited 
involvement of the other parents. 

Needless to^ say the Center's coordinator and the teacher who actually 
co-led the group were quite disappointed. But the experience suggested al- 
ternatives and confirmed early suspicions about the nature of parent education 
services which may be more TTkely to "succeed." First, the need'for home visits 
was evident, especially for those parents who were unable or unwilling to come 
to the school . We feel that bo^th a Center staff member and the teacher or the 
aide should make the home vTs it as a^tea m and should focus on getting to know, 
the family and its special needs. An informal needs assessment woulJ serve as 
a source of meaningfcmopfcs for consultation. Early consultation may have 
to begin in the home in falTow-up visits in order to e^rn the trust of the 
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Summary .of Parent Education Services 

parents: Second, we have resolved to structure any group(s) by focusing on 
concrete topics such as behavioral management skills, communications skills, 
or tommon troublesome situations and how to handle them. We hope that the 
less, personal focus will prove less threatening to the already sensitive parents, 
We also hope that beginning the year as a team in meeting parents and students 
may create a stronger expectation in the parents regarding the benefits of 
parent consultation. As the structure of the group partially implies, we 
expect to move more deliberately to a consultation model of service -deli very 
focus'ing on parent-identified problems and on problem resolution in the in- 
terest of the child rather than on a personal or family counseling mcde^. The 
latter will not be excluded from services available to parents but will not 
be the initial thrust of services to parents. This conclusion was influenced 
by our feeling that we need to respond to concrete problems by sharing Concrete, 
skills with the parents which are more likely to produce some behavior change, 
howfever superficial. The parents will value our skills enough to learn them 
more completely only if we can help them succeed in a small but real" way with 
their children. '"^ 



NOTE:-- For a more detailed account of this cooperative effort between the 

Child, Youth, and Family Center and the School Board of Alachua County, 
please see Appendix F. / ' ■ 
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APPENDIX A 

FORMS USED FOR SCREENING, REFERRAL, 
IDENTIFICATION, PLACEMENT, AND DISMISSAL 
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INSrJU'CTIONS TO PRINCIPAL: Complete all items, forward ORIGINAD to 
Psyc hiilo^ic al Services. Second Copy retained at school until sent to'Exceptional 
SlViflcnt IMucation. Retain the ThirdyCopy in pupil's Cumulative Gtiidanc'e Record folder 

Case study conference report 



:4)iKr(*nt*;. Name: ^ School 

Ciradc: ^ Birthdate: Date of Conference: 

bunselor: Referring Teacher: 



Parent, Guardian, or Parent Surrogate: 
Other: 



STATEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM: 



rjf:ferring teacpier»s observations: 



SOCIAL mSTORY BY PARENT: 
Relationship with Parents: 



Number of Sibling's: Relationship with Siblings: 

Describe Behaviors ^t Home: 



Means of Discipline at Horpe: 
Stu^ cnt's Interests^ 



Interaction with other Children: . 



Eatihg Hdbits: ^ ' A ny Physical Problems:^ 

Sleeping. Habits :•_ 



SCHOOI^ PROBLEM SCREENING' INVENTOR Y (SPSI) COMPLETED BY: ' ^ 



DATE SPSI ADMINISTERED: - 



COMMENTS: 




O DATE • - . \ PRINCIPAL 
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School Problem .Screening Inventory (SPSI) 

All rights reserved. Cannot be reproduced. May be purchased 
from Facilitation House, Box 611, Ottawa, Illinois. 

- Manual „and 20 analysis worksheets $4.00 



INSTRUCTIONS TO PRINCIPAL':; 

Complete all items, forward ORIGINAL 

to Psycholof^ioal ScM-'viccs. Second Copy 

retained at school until sent to Exce}Hional 

Student Kducation. Retain the Third Copy 

in pupil's Cumulative Guidancc^i^ccord folder* 



Received at Psychological 

Services: 

Date 



REFERRAL FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES ~ ALACHUA COUNTY SCHOOLS 



Pupil's Name: 
Birthdate: 



School: 



Race: 



Sex: 



G r ad e : 



Home Address: 



Home Phone: 



Parents* Namc(s): 



Parent Contacted: Date: 



_OGCupation(s): 
By Whom? 



Parental Status: Married ( ) Divorced ( ) Adopted ( ) Guardian ( ) 

I^revious Educational Program: E'iMR ( ) Speech ( ) TMR ( ) Gifted ( ) ED ( ) 

SLD i ) , Title I ( Regular ( ) Other ( )_J 

Retention: " •* 

Basic Skiffs: (Describe levels at j/hich "s-tudent is performiaig in class) 

Reading: 

^qjgjJiglHng: ^"--^ [ 

^ Math: ' . ' . . ^ 



Communication; ( speaking/listening) 

Attendance History: 

DisGipline History:^ 1 



Suspensions: 



Significant Medical Data: (medication, etc. ) 



Speecli/Hearing Screening Res^ults 

Visual Screening Resultsii ' 

Date of Last Physical: \ 
Motor Coordination: 



Last Date: 
Last Date: 



By Whpm ? 



Good ( ) / Average I ) Poor ( ) 



^Educational Test Data (tests, results^ dates): 
JlQsson Score and date: . , ^ 



Other A/encids Currently Involved with Child or Family: 



Referring Teacher: 
'x>unselor : 



Principal: 
Date: 



f^'^^hd Case Study Conference Report and School Problem Screening Inventory with 



** CONFIDENTL6X ** 



Di vision of PupirTPersonnel Services 
THE SCHOOL BOARD OF ALACHUA COUNTY 
Gainesville, Florida 



Page of 

pages 



STUDENT'S NAME 



DATE OF BIRTH- 



SCHOOL 



Examiner 

cc: School Principal - Gold 
Counspldr - Pink 
ESE - Yellow 
PPS - White 
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, . SCHOOL BOARD OF ALACHUA COUNTY 
EXCEPTIONAL STUDE.VT EDUCATION 

SCHOOL STAFFING CONFERENCE REPORT 



Studeht's Name:_ 

^ Grade:- Birthdate:_ 

Participants : principal 
counselor 



School ; 



Date of Conference: 



referring teacher 
receiving teacher' 
others 



ALTERNATIVE- OR TREATMENT PLANS TRIED AND THEIR RESULTS: 



CONCLUSIONS AFTER EVALUATION OF PERTINENT DATA: 



STUDENT'S PRESENT BEHAVIOR STATUS: 



PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION: 



ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 



White - PPS 

Yellow - ESE . 

Pink - Cumulative Folder 
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Principal's Signature 
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Studcnt 



School 



(last) (first) (middle) 



Birthdate 
Grade 



**** **** jt** ******* ******* ;k 3V :k * ;V **** A * ;t j"; >5: * ;^ 



Date 



ELIGIBILITY 



Comments 



Program^ 



Eligible 

Not Eligible:"^ 

, j_ Does not meet criteria 

Insufficient Data 



Director, Exceptional Student* ILducation 

******* >V ****************** ** *'A* ******** ** *A:^ *yf ** ;it* ** ::c -A ** -A :^ * ^** :^ 



Date 



I. Action: 



SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT/PLANNING 

Parent Notification:: 

Date 



Placed 
Date 



Proof on file 



Placed pending availability of services 
Not Placed': 

Reasons for non-placement 



II. Additic«ial Treatment Strategies (what and b^ whom): ' 



III. Plans for follow-up: 




Parents must be notified by the. school of this action. Proof of parent notifica- 
tion must be on file in the student's cumulative folder before placing tHe student 
'In an ExcepCional Student "EduGation program. - 



Counselor 



cc: 




PPS - white 
ESE - yellow, * 

Principal - pinjc (fprf student's cum folder) 
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Principal 



The specific terms that must ,be' usexi -on letters of due -process 
to parents are: vi 
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Trainable Mentally Retarded > *^ • ^ 

Educable Mentally Retarded 

Speech and Language ^ " ^ 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing » ' 

Visually Impaired/Legally Blind 

Specific Learning Disabilities- 

Emotionally Disturbed'' 

Socially Maladjusted , ' , 

Gifted . • 



SCHOOL BOARD OF ALACHUA COUNTY 
(School Letterhead) 



Date 



Dear 




The Exceptional Student Placement Committee has advised that it is in the best 

interest of your chijd , that he/she be 

placed in an exceptional student class for the 



(Type of Class) 



at 



(Child's Name) 



~7"^ (Name of School ) 
will be enrolled in a 



Self-contained class (for the entire school day) 

Resout:ce class (for part of the school day) 

Speech Therapy program (for partjof the 'school day) 



We beMeve tf)a-t participation in this special class will best meet his/her indi- 
vidual needs. The placement will continue until such time as 'the school admin- 
istration or you determine that it is no longer in the best interest of your child. 

Please be advised that you have a right to- a review of this recommendation. If 
you desire such a review, please contact me within 15 days and a review will be 
scheduled at a mutually convenient time. 

Please be advised further that if we do not receive a response from you within 
the 15 days of the date of this letter, your child will be placed in the program 
recorrmended above. ■ ; ^' » 

/ 

If, however, you are agre^a'&le to the proposed placfemgnt, will you please sign in 
the appropriate space below and return .this letter to this office. ' ' 

■• Sincerely, 



Please check as appropriate: 



School Principal. 



(_^ ) I approve o7 this placement. . 

( ) I v/ish to review this placement. 



Date 



ERIC 
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P?rent/Guardian Signature 
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Suulont ^ Birthdau 

- 1 •(J:;'^'^^ (first) (micidlc) 

-^^'^'^'^ ^ Grade- 



-k-k 



. SCHOOL PLACEM]:NT REVrKW ST AFFING (Coni<j^ation or Dismissal) 
Participants 



Prcsoni FxcepLional Student 
education Program placement: 



I. Keconunendat ion : 



Dismissal from Exceptional Student Education Program 
Continuation in Exceptional Student Education Program" 



LI. Supportinp, data (indicate evaluation instruments and/or procedures) 
Academic ' 



Soc ial-Rehavioral 

InteJlcclual 

Process Skill 



Parent Request 



If recommendation is made for dismissal, please attach any relevant test data, 
behavioral observation charts, etc. and send all copies of form to Exceptional 
btudent Education Department for finalization and distribution. 



Principal Counselor ^ ' 

Chairperson, Sclrool Review Committee 

DISMISSAL ACTION 

— Recommendation for ^dismissal approved. 

' More data requested: ^ ^ 



Director, Exceptional Student Education 



Date 



cc: PPS - white . c::d 

ESE - yellow ~ 
^- Principal - pink (for student's cum-folder) 
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I: 

Statement to the Director, Exceptional Student Lducation Program 

and 

The Coordinator, Title VI -B Project, Alachua County 

May 15, 1975 

Tins is the brief technical analysis of data on thirty students 
who participated in the Title VI-B Project for the past two years in 
terms of their scores on the elementary form of the "How^I See Myself" 
scale. There were twenty-six pupils, on whom there were matched data 
from third grade, and above. Of these, twenty-three pupils were males, 
fourteen Black and nine White. Since the normative data contained in 
the "How I See Myself^ test manual is broken down by sex, the following 
analysis was done for the twenty-three boys in the sample. Table 1^ 
presents the pre- and post- means and standard deviations by race on 
the four appropriate factors of the "How I See Myself" scale. Table 2 
presents a comparison between the pre-test scores of the pupils in 
the special education program compared to the scores of the studeVts 
from Alachua County used in norming the "How I See MyselT" scale, 
•fhcrt^ were 1 ,527 IVhite boys and 650 Black bpys in the normative' group. 

Tests were run comparing .pre- and post-test scores by race for 
the students in the Title VI-B Project. Analysis, of the data on 
Table 1 indicates that for. the fourteen Black boys there are no 
significant differences between pre- and post-test scores on the "How 
I See Myself" scai^. Scores on inter-personal adequacy decreased from 
pre- to post-test for the nihe White boys. ' * 
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Since a major cons idorat i on in using such scales .is not the " 
absolute score, obtained l)y the child hut the meaning oT the score, 
it IS my view that youngsters assigned to special education classes 
may report more positively on themselves; that is, they may have a 
tendency to protect their self image by reporting themselves higher 
than their performance would indicate. This form of defensive 
behavior might be indicated an examination ^of their scores in 
con^Darison to the norm group. Table 2 indicates that this view is 
partly sustained. For both the teacher-school and the inter-pei^rt%l 
adequacy factors the boys rated themselves.Jii-gher'^han the mean of the 
boys used in the normative group. They were not significantly di/ferent 
on autonomy or academic achievement. The IVhite boys over eval.uatfOn 
in ternjs of inter-personal adequacy was even more substantial ' than for 
the Black youngsters . . 

The decrease therefore from , pre- to post-test on inter-personal 
adequacy of the White b6ys may represent a movement toward a more 
realistic report of themselves and thus a positive indicator of the 
effect of the program. That is, the 'extremely defensive indication 
of presenting tfiemselves as highly adequate in intpr-personal 
adequacy gives way to a more normative view on the post-test. There 
is no significant difference between the post scores and the group 
normative on teachej-school and inter-personal adequacy for the White 
boys, although these two differences, continue to e^ist for the Black 
youngsters . 

The maximum attainable score on inter-personal adequacy is 85. The 
pre-test scores of the IVhite boys is 70.11 which means that their 
average rating on the seventeen items was 4.12. Their average rating 
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decreased to 3.78 in the post-test which CpiTesponds to an average 
'rating by the normative group of 3.48r- * 

It must be recognized that the Title VL-B sample population is ' 
.in extremely small one, and that self -report ^^scales^have the problems \ 
of social desirability and overestimation, IJIpnetheless , it is possible 
t*o say that: 1) There were no significant' diiFferences as a result of 
the pTOgram -^for the score's the fourteen Bdag^k youi^sters from pre- 



to post - testing. /^jX There w.ere som^ chanees for the nine White 
youngsters inj^e direction of reduction of dvex^estimatioH in the\y 
areas of teacher-school and inter-personal /adequacy toward .resemblance 

— - • ? .'^ -v , 'U:;; , 

to the normative group. In the cas^ of int^r-persanal ^ayequac>(^' • 
there is a significant change fforri pre- to p<)s|:-o in/the scores \of:^.i!h,e^ \ 

] « 1 ' ^ ? : ; ' I :i .1 7o ; 

nine boys. Final scores on thesjp two "factors d^c^Aot differ sigAi£i(»ant'?ly 

from the norms, although bath factors di4, differ at the pra^te^tr tiihe. .^ 

If; )^^,a,"Ssi^e'tiiat-pDsirtit^Vself-cdhc$pt, is nyft "^itjiply a* high « ^ 
^ * * •'•.7. . .1*'^'-': ? ( ^/•'.'r \^ f;/^*^ 

score on a factor, but a score that resemble^ facing oneSe'Vf- and ' ^ 

-itr^'oiUfe^r^nJ §e^h5\,oneself accurately, \then it mig;ht be said^that the 

Title VI-B Project had small effects ^in this direction for th| White 

boys but no effects for the Blacks." We can make no statements about 

the program's effects on the three girls on whoi|fi there were matched 

pairs . ' • ^ 
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Means and Standard Devnations , ./^e and Post 
for TTtle VI -,B inntched pair bo^s ' 

Black. (N=14j 





V • Factor 

■■i ■• r*- - 


- Pre 


Post 








f 


X - ^ SD / 


, X SD r 


' t 


p 





Teacher \ • 
school 

Interpersonal 
Adequacy 

Autonomy 

Academic 
Achievement 



-22.^3 4.83 -22,78 3.29 ,31 ns 

66,00 > 10,03 68,07 11.74 ^ * , 72 ns* 

27,^3 7:02 30, 7 r ' 7.59 *1 , 36 , ns 

20,21 5,70 ' .21.50 5.91 ,76 • 



Teacher 
school 

Interpersonal , 
Adequacy 

Autonomy 

Academic 
Achievement 



White (N=9) 



SD 



SD 



24.33 4. a 5 20,77 4,09 -2,17 ns 

70, li 8,67 '64,22 6,83 -2.95 <,05 

31 .44 6,56 30,89 4.X6 ,22 , . ns 

\ 

22.44- 5.10 20.33 '5.3^ -1.85 'ns 



\ 
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T>BLE II 



Means and Standard Deviations, Pro-test of 
V Title VI-B boys and, Norm Population 



Black (N=14) 



Factor 


• 


Pre " 


Normative 


Group 






■ -X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


Teacher 
school' 


■ -22.35 


4.83 


19.76 


4.12 


■ 2.oi 


<.05 


lxitQTJp^XJ5S)mlj^ 


66.00 




58.88 


. 9.38 


\ 

2.66 


-X.05 


Adequacy 












Autonomy / 


27.93 


7 .02 


28.53 


5.51 


- .32 


ns 


Academic 
Achievement 


20.21 


5.7.0 


20.36, 


4.58 

4 


- .10 


ns 






r 

White '(N=93«/ 




\ 


I 




X 


SD 




SD 


t 


, P 


Teacher 
school ■ 


24.33 


4.15 / 

/ 


19.79- 


3.97 


3.29 


<.0S 


Interpersonal \ 
Adequacy 


= 70.11 


8'! 67 * 


■59.23 


9.59 

r 

5.95 


3,76 


<.01 


-'Autonomy 

i. 


31.44 


6. '56 


28.11 ' 


1.53' 


ns 


1 1 

:; Academic 
y Achievement 


22.44 


5,10 


20.26 


4.93' 


1.28 

J 


*ns 
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* ^ 1817 E UNIVER^TY AVENUE 

' \ 

GAINESVIt-L-E.. FL-ORIDA 32601 
Phone 90^-3<3^e(XXSlK 

' ' 373-5192 



M<>rch 10,^*^75 



MFilORANDUM J 

TO: All Principals* Counselors, and^eachers for Enotionally Disturbed Students 
. • . 

FRC)M: Lucy T."Beckuin, Director, Exccj^tional Student, Education 
. ^Dce iMunyer, Coordinator,, Emotionally Disturbed 

RF:: rhil9Sophy and Goals of the Program for Emotionally Disturbed Students 

' Enclosed is the end product of the meetings of the Program Development Committee 

in the area of emotional disturbance. Also enclosed is a copy of the definition 
' and criteria and characteristics of an emotionally disturbed student taken from 

the State 'Department Guidelines for Special Programs for i^75. The goal of this 
. ' commit tee' \^as to fir^t become familar with the results^of the first two years' 

-OiAalua-tions of -different prog-r^anr^models imp^lemented under the— T-it-le Vl-B 

Proj^cct.. , , 

•The se cond year evaluation founds that the resource program model seemed the 

most effcictivc in serving the identified needs of children in Alachua County* 
\ — ^Bascd' on these results, the committee was charged /Jith the task of developing 

the philosopliy. aufi goals of a jesource program for enotionally disturbed students. 
' ■> I ' ♦ * / ^ 

» This end produQt serves as a third year- eva^VtraT^on of the resource model under 

thj^. Title vr-n Project* More importantly /it serves'^as an excellent descrip- . 

tion*of what Is expected of fcoth the pr^ram and the resource teacher. We 

hopci ,this paper ^will help those of you, who are yriting comprehensive plans. 

We also feelf these guidelines will help those scho'Ms that may wish to start 
program foi emotionally disturbed students next year. The suggestions are 

in accordan^^ with State recommended Guidelines for 1975. 

We, would like to -pe^^sonally acknowledge and thank the members df the Program / 
Development .Committee for ^ their, ^ime and hard work. They are all certified 
y teachers in thc^ area of emotional disturbance! ^-June Tgylor, chairperson from 

^ Idyl, wild Eleraenjfary, Janis Benet f rgm/l^ewberty High School, Lucy Er stl ing ' f rom 
Lake .Forest Eleirfentary, BiJLl Evans from J.J'.^Finley Elementary, and Jon 
Saulson'from Westwood Middled School. More* thanks go to Dr. Macy Kay Dykes and 
Dr^ Lyndall Bullojk. from* the Special Education Department at the University of^ 

^Florida for their' frank criticisip dnd helpful comments, and to Jane Nelson \ 
for her help In the f inai/editing. • ^ . i. , 
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Philpscphy and Goals of the Educational Resource Program 
* * for the Emotionally Disturbed 



PHILOSOPHY STATEMENT 



Since an appropriate education for all exceptional 'students was mandated by* 
the legislature of the State of Florida effective beginning the school year 
1973-74, the School ^Board of Alachua County devel0pe"d an educational program 
to facilitate the education of children and youth who are behaviorally dis- 
ordered, pius, it is the position of the Alachua County Public Sichools that 
all children have the right to this program which meets^heir spefcific needs 
and enhances their quality of life. The program is designed to identify con- 
tributing factors, develop an appropriate/ individualized program, and help the 

* student to return and function in a positive way in the regular classroom setting* 
Appropriate educational intervenf ions as determined by the student's present 

'needs, may focus on skill development in the cognitive, affective and/or 
psychomotor domains. The professional education team, parents, and community 
as well as the studeot are all vital components in developing, 'implementing, and 
evaluating the educational experience designed to facilitate the student's 
.growth* It is the responsibility of all members of the professional edu- 
cation team (regular classroom^ teachers, special teachers, administrators, 
psychologists, therapists, etc\) to work toward achieving the optimal learning 
environment for each identified student, 

Therefore,, it is our belief that the overall goal for the .educational program 
of the resource class for emotionally/flisturbed students, is to develop a 
cooperative effort among sch\?ol persdnne"! to help Return the strident to the 
basic school program as well as to society in general* as an ^eTfect iv^ely con-- 
tri^uting member. Other general -goals and their' global objectives to help 
meet the goals are as follows: " • ;^ ' ' 

1, The Exceptional Student Education per^onn^l, Vill strive toward developing ^. ^ ^ 
an understanding, acceptance ,^ and integration, of the progflm for. epotionajd-x 
disturbed students in the individual school where it is to be imtJlemented , "'x , 

a. To aid school personnel in identification of ^ ein<&3|onal.ly 'disturbed 
students, I ( 

« . , " . 

b. To provide direct and continuous feedback to the " identified studertX^s 
other ^classroom teacher or teachers. ** - 

c. T9 help regular classroom teachers establish <a more positive classroom 
atmosphere, ' * • ' 

d. To help school personnel employ behavior management and observation technique 

~ e. To continually seek information and .feedback from school personnel on 
academic and behavioral performance of the student. 

\':To participate in school an^/^^^^mittees , 

2. To facilitate a working "relatt^sliip among schoal'^'sli'd^* community among 
personnel and/or f^amily members in order to provide consistent interventions. 

a. to know community agencies that may provide services for the student 
aridVor family in local community and state. 4 

b. To, provide direct and frequent communication wi^th parents* school person- 
nel and/or community agencies (i.e. behavior management, consistent 
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interventions, behavior and academic growth). * 

3. To maintain ongoing assessment and evaluation in ordfer to pinpoint needs in the 
student's Indiv idual educationa l program^ 2: 

t 

a. To develop an appropriate assessment package to ascertain the needs of the*' 
identified student. 

b. To administer behtivioral, achievement, aptitude and/or motor assessment 
measures as needed by the student. 

c. To develop a needs profile of each student.-' 

d. To determine priorities for social and/or academic skill development of 
each student . * 

4. To provide an individualized program for eacji student to facilitate the devel- 
opment of desired social and/or academic skills. ♦ * 

a. To plan, implement, and evaluate a comprehensive plan designed to promote 
social/emotional growth in the student. 

b. To plan, implement, and -evaluate an individual program designed to amel- 
iorate an individual's deficits in academic areas by means of an instructional 
program consisting of sequentical tasks geared to the student^' s achieve- 
ment level. 

5. To guide t.hc student to- develop an awareness of his/or her behavior and its 
consequences. 



a. To facilitate growth and development of the student in adapting and coping 
skills. , 

b. To help the student adapt to situations which produce stress in such a way' 
as to become less vulnerable to emotional stress, ♦ 

c- To improve the student's skills in interpersonal relationships (e.g. peers, 
parents, authority figures.) • 

'd. To provide opportunities and experiences for the student in order to en- 
hance his/her self ^concept • 

- 

Implementation 
1. Organization 

i , 

a* Facilities ■ - / , 

In order to have a fully functioning program, certain minimum space' require- 
ments mi^st be met. Please see acreditation standards. A regular size class- 
room or a room not less^ than one half this size^ is strongly recommended. 
The classroom for this resource program must be large enough to acdBmmoda'te " 
both individual and group activities going on simultaneously with minimum 
• distractions to each. Ideally the classroom should be equipped with sink 
and counter space, storage cabinets, adequate lighting and ventilation. 
Bathroom facilities should be , adjacent to the calssroom. Unique to the imple- . 
mentation of this special program, a time outu^acility should, also be pro- 
vided. Please see State recommended Guidelinfes for 1975 for equipping the 
^ resource toom. Page 44. / 



Case lond 



. • In order to meet ^^i.tc finding requirements and still have an adequate edu- 
. cationaL procram f or^ emot ionally disturbed students, the absolute naxinun 
number of students to l^e seen in the resource class should be twenty. The 
average nuniber of students to be seen in an hour should be" four. This is a 
case load recoraniended by the State Department of Education based on a survey 
of pro-rams for eonu:-ipnalLy disturbed students -throughout the state of Florida. 

^" Schechtl ing 

The time spent In the resource room should be scheduled flexibly according 
to the iiul'ividual program of the student-. In most cases, consistent daily 
tiiiu^ blocks are ^nust advania^^eous . lu addition, time must^ be made available 
to se(^ students ind i viSual ly . Because of the need for on going educational. 
asi>c:.sr;it'nt , time during; the school day must also be ava'ilable' to the re- 
source teacher for direct classroom behavior observation and*/or for testing 
of idtiUified students atxd/ov possible„candid^tes^Jor program services. The 
resource room should never prevent participation in special school activities. 
Should a conflict arise, the regular classroom teacher and the resource 
teacher will accommodate their schedules to allow for this activity. 

In,st ru( t ional Program • ^ 



a. Curriculum 



The- curriculum must be set up on the basis of the student's nature and his 
needs. This would include hoth affective and academic needs. Although zxuch 
wonk \u\i: been done in the affective domain in 'the development of .a taxon- 
omy of educational: objectives, very little has been specifically oriented to 
the development of an educational curriculum for emotionally disturbed 
students; A need lor this has been recognized and hopefully publication of 
those projects will be forthcoming. However, while not following a strict 
skill hierarchy in the affective domain, the resource teacher must incor- 
porate affective objectives for each student and a variety of actjivities to • 
implement tliem. A good example of a book of| affective activities, while not 
written specifically for emotionally disturbed students yet helpful to the 
resource teacher,,, is entitled Affective Elements of Career Education in the 
Elementar y Schools by Caplinger, Gallaghler, Leighton, and McComb from By 
County School System, October, 1973. This book is presently available tf our 
schools. 



The academic curriculum is based' upon existin'g Aachua County elementary and 
secondary reading and math objectives. An individualized educational program 
is developed from the skill hierarchies presented in these objectives. Thus-, 
this portion of the resource curriculum directly correlates to the curriculum 
that the student will use when he returns to a full-time regualar class. 
These objectives arc: . ^ 

(1) Elementary Program Objective^ for Unguage Arts and Math ' . 

'l 

(2) Right on. -with Reading 

. pocoding and .Structural •• ' < I 

Introduction :^nd Comt>rehension ^ 
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* . - I 

(3) Secondary Social Studies, Science and Math Curriculum Course Objectlvloti, 
Revised, Ma-y, 1974 - I ' 

^ • Te c^h ui iq u e s / Me t ho d s 

A combination of individualized methods and techniques are used on a flexible 
basis as dTxjermincd by the needs and progress of the students. These methods . 
an^ teclmiques are derived from princ^iples underlying different, philosophical 
approaches to teaching emotionally d>isturbed scudents. A wide variety of 
methods and techniques must be imployed to meet both long term goals and inme- 
d-iatc objectives for social/emotional and academic growth of each student. 

The following are examples of behavior principles from which a variety of meth- 
ods and techniques may be derived: 

To strengthen new behavior, principles that may be used are: 

-Prcmack Principle (High probability behaviors — those behaviors that 
are likely occur, such as eating, playing, perhaps reading — are 
reinforcing to low probability behavior — those behaviors that are 
. less likely to occur, such as doing math, getting to work, or be- 

, ^ having in a classroom.) 

-Positive reinforcement (selective use of varying schedules of rein- ' 
forcement for appropriate behaviors) 

To ^ develop)' new behavior, principles that^may be used are: V/^ 

-Successive ApproximarCions Principle 
-Modeling l^rinciple 
-Cueing Principle 
-Discrimination Principle 

ik) maintain .new behavior, principles that may used- are: 

-Substitution Principle _ ' i . 

-Intermittent Principle ^ 

To stop inappropriate behavior, principles that may be used are: 
-Satiation Principle 

-Exti'nctxon Principle - , 
-Incpmpa'bible Alternative Principle 
-Tl^ieTOut 

To^^^-fllSa^f y emotional behavior, principles that may be usei are: 



-Avoidance Principle 
-Fear Reduction Principle* 



*taken from the book ^hanging Children's Behavior by John D. Krumbdltz and Helen B.'* 
Kruiifboltz, one^f the many books published abouUbehavior principles. 

EMC- ' ■ ^ ' ' ■ sf'^'' • 



I!. 



l:hu_i-al.3owiiu; ^'is a partial list of activitics.^sa ,uscd to. chan^'o belKwioj*.. 

A varit'ty of methods and/ techniques may -also be derived from t1u'i>o: 

-Role Plaxin^ ' " - ' ^ * 

^ -Interpret ivv'* 
-Music 

-Art . ^* ' ^ " ' / ' 

-Bibliothcrapy ' ' . 

-Reality ^Therapy ' ^ ^ • " " * 

% . -SJjnuiation Canes*; ^ ' * . ' ' ^ • " ' ' 

-Magic Circle 
' -Values Clarification 
4 -Individual/ Group Tnteract'ions .V. 
-Creative Dramatics 

-Puppetry ' ' • ' . 

rOpeii ended sentences/stories . , . ^ , 

^ -Panton^jjrio . ^ x > 

-PJay Therapy ^ ♦ . , ^ , 

-Active Listening ' . • ' ■ , . ' 

Mater ials , ^ . " , * • 

Various standard as well as non-standard materials arc utilized in the re-^ 
source pro^;ram for emotionally disturbed students in order to meet the in<fi- 

viclu'^l student's academic and social needs.* Many. conmicj^c_ia l as woll> as ; 

teacher made games are used ,to teach some of the following spciaf-objec tivcs : 
to .share and take turns, to respect the rights of others, to par t ici.pa ti^ as 
, a leather apd a follower, to follow directions, to ^establish positive rela-, , 
tion^hips with peers and adults. The list of comm^rci^l games to achieve 
these is endless. Therefore, the resource teacher should purchase mterials 
^Itly after she considers the .social/emotional and academic neei^s* of each 
studen^t . ' * . - 

Token systems of reinf orcem^pt are often used by the resource tea<:her in the 
managcment^&f classroom behaviors. Some items not' commonly found in ,the 
regular classroom setting are necessary to implement' such token reinforcement 
systems* For example, a child's correct res^Donse may "be rewarded immediately 
with tangible or intangible tokens such as candy or point^s/'" A number of 
tliese reinforcers in turn may be saved and ^exchanged fox special privileges, 
activities, or other tangible itmes such as model cars, crayons et,g.. These 
tangible items should, be considered as consumable supplies in developing the 
* budget for the resource program for emotionally disturbed stjjudents. 

Transfer to Regular Class' 

The Inajor goal of the resource toom is to help return 'the sjcudent full time to 
the basic school program *as an effectively contributing menjber. Therefore, 
when;,the stud^erit demonstrates the ability to function as ar| effectively 
contributing member within the schooll setting, a systematii process then begins 
to help return, the student to his/her^ classroom full time.| This transfer 
l|r accori^plished byj gradually transferring control , over thef student 's pro- 
gram to >he regular- classfoora teacher. Examples of how this can be done are: 



' (1) Rexlucing content areas covered in the resource room-. ' 

(2) Reducing the time scheduled in the resource room. ' , 

♦ 

(3) Aid the classroom teacher in establishing. contingency management 

program. . ^ 

*~* * 

(A) Tlacing regular classroom participation 'bn a'^igher contingency. 
«» 

-•1 - » 

^ (5) Follow up activities (I.e. use of reso^irce^room as a weekly or monthly 

^ ^ 'place for reinforcement, intermittent conferences with teachers and, 

students). ^ . , ^ 

Eval_u<ltj_or]^s - ' ^ 

One iif the objectives stated earlier for the resource teacher of emotionally ' 
disturbed students is to maintain ongoing assessment and evaluation and to de- 
velop an a^'propr i:ite assessment package to ascertain ' the needs^o? the identified 
student. One part of this package must include instruments to'assess and eval- 
uate the .student's behavior patterns. Wrijiten evidencje on file must include 
sevo-ral systematic classroom behavior observations, done by the resource t^eacher, 
and a norned behavior rating scale such as the Devereux, completed by the re- 
ferrinf^ teacher. Anecdotal records by the regular classroom teacher should also 
bfc inc]ude.d as well as. any informal behavior checklist the resonirce^ teacher nay 
devc]oi>. This part of the assessment package shouIT be done before the child' 

is place d in t he progr am. Al l other instruments used__a.sLe5!aiua~tjLoa measLurLeLS_^QX 

pre-te^txng and diagno.sis, must also be u^ed for post-testing and evaluation, - 
and, this testing should take place after t:he student is identified apd , placed * 
in Ihc p^og'r^lm. All these instruments tisfed should-help the resource teacher * 
develop an appropriate individualized program for each student. Other examples 
6f diagnostic and assessment techniques may include:- 

a. Individualized conference, counseling, and tutoring 

,b. Group counseling - ' 

c. Rap sessions, peer counseling, m^gic'circle and 

d . Sociograms ^ 

e. Systematic reporting for students, parents, and school: personnel 

The Assessment package is to be developed l)y'each individual resource teacher. 
Each teacher may prefer certain test instruments" over others Or may feel more 
comfortable and experieaiced in administering certain tests. Therefore the 
following list of instruments is not all inclusive ,_but serves* only a's a 
re^esentative 'sample^ of those most commonly utilized by professionals in the . 
field. 




a - Behavior Rat ing Sc mIos 



-CASl)S Profile 

-Devereux Behavior Rating Scale 

-Frequency counts of pinpointed behavior by direct observation 

-Walker Problem 'Checklist 

-Ottawa School. Behavior Checklist 

-Bo wer-La mbert Behavior Ratirvg- Scales ' • . ' 

-Behavior .Problem Checklist (BPC) 



Achievement 



-Gates McKillop Reading Inventory 
-tnfdrmal and Formal Inventories 
-Key Math 

-Peabody Individual AchieY.ement Test (PIAT) 

-Spache Diagnostic Reading Test 

-Mills Learning Methods T-est 

-Wide Range Achievement Test (I^HIAT) 

-DurrcLi-JVnalysis of Reading Difficulty 



a. FrocGsSs Ski3 J s ' 



Motor 



-Illinois Test of Psycholinquistic^ilities (ITPA) " 
-Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
-Sllngerland _ _ _ 

-Mills Learning Methods Test ^* 
-Psychoeducational Inventory of Basic Learning Abilities 
■J . • 



rdue ^Perceptual Motor ^ ' ^ ' , 

' ^-Frostig 

-Lincoln Oseretsky 
'-DubnoTf School Program 

4. Program Personnel 

As in all areas and levels of education, it is the teacher who actually makes^ the 
_ program effective. To have success in program implementation, the employment 
of competent tea^h^rs is of primary importance. Nationally, there is a shortage 
of qualified personnel in this area of specialization. However, the following 
statements listed in tHe recommended State Guidelines-1975 , will serve to assist 
administrative personnel in the selection and placement of ^ teachers to work with 
emotionally disturbed students.*; ^ ' ^ 

The teacher of the emotionally disturbed should not only have a knowledge of, 
' but also have the ability, to. demonstrate the following: 

a.i llave.a knowledge of behavioral and academic characteristics of emotionally \ • 
' * distiyrbed children^ 
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b. Haw a knowlodr.o of educational strategies utilized with disturbed children 

tli'f thcoretica] ratiunalu uudiii Ixiilg th6 various strategies and bo able to 

describe and def<)(id a personal orientation. 

.c. _lkw^^-a-k«owl-Gdg.Q. of. realistic-alternativeB-TLn-rh-c-nranagemcnt of disturbing; 
behavior. 



d. Have a' knowledge of how to individualize instruction within a group setting 

c. Have a knowledge of materials and 'approaches to be utilized in teaching' 
reading, aritlimetic, social skills, vocations and other school subjects. 



f . 

h. 
J. 



Have-, a knowledge of behavioral and academic assessment instruments and how' 
thcso instruments may be utilized in educational planning. 

ll-iyc a k?iowledgc of general policies regarding referral and placement 
procedures for emotionally disturbed children. 

Have a knowledge of anci^l^ry services which teachers of the emotionallv 
disturbed may utilize in order to assist children. 

Have a knowledge of public relations procedures in soliciting assistance and 
support from various service organizations and/or clubs. 

Have a knowledge of state and federal laws which govern provisions for' 
oinotlonally disturbed children.' - , 
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DEVEDOR'IENr AND EVALUATION CF INSTFOCTIONAL 
PRDGRAf^lS FOR THE E>iOTia>lALLY DISTURBED 



A* Definition 

'An-aiotionally disturbcxi .student is one who cxlubits *consistcnt cuy3 *iXirsist 
signs of behaviors such as withdrawal, distractability, hypfcractiviti', or * 
hypcxscnsitivity. SBEI^ 301(6) 

B. Criteria for. Eligibility for Special Rrograms 

A child is eligible if : ' ^ 

1. enrolled in or eligibL2 for enrolljTent in the public schools of - 
'district; ' 

2. exhibits learning problens that are not due priir^rily to mental 
• retardation; ? , - ' ' - 

3» * exhibits severe behavior 'disorder that cannot be controlled, or 
eliminated by fTv^dical intervention; 

4, exhibits an inabiLi^t/ to build or maintain satisfactory in^t^erpersonal 
relationships with adults ,cind p^ers; * * ^/ 

5- exhibits the fplloi^ing characteristics to. the extent that he. or stie 
cannot- take advantage of or respond to the basic program:' 

a. general characteristics j 

(1) ai^ inability to learn that cannot be explained by ojiteHec- ; 
tu^al/ sensory or health factors; . • ^ . * 

, -(2) --inappropriate types of behaviors *or . fqplings 'under norm^l^. ' :^ 
circumstances; - ^ : * , 

(3) general pervasive irood of unhappiness or depression; 

(4) a tandancy to develop physical symptoms, pain or fears 
, ^ associated with personal or!^schc^l prpblems.* ' ' 

b/ A more precise list of behaviors that- my be observed in the 
/' • student are as follov*^: ' ' . * '* ^ , 

/ V . ' 1 ' ' ' ' ' 

^ ; '(1) ^ ' short Attention Span t 'unable to- concentrate; not able to 

pay attention long enough to finish an activity; \ J 

(2) Restless or Hyperactive : moves around constantly / fidgets; ^ 
docsn^t seen to move wil!h a purpose in mind, picks on other . 
children. < ' * 

(3) ^' Does Not Conplete Tasks ; Ccireless/ unorganized approaqh to 

activities; does not finish what is starred, does not 
to*kncw hew 'to plcui to get work done; 

^Persistent - existing for a long or longer them usual time; continuing ii^I a 
pourse of action without regcurd to opposition or previous failure. 

^Consistent - marked by harmony, regularity or ^steady continuity throughout; 
-Shewing ho si^ificant change, uneveness or contradiction. , ^ ' 





(4) LisLoninc] Hi f ficiiH-uM:, \yocs Not SoonM'^^ 

-^^ taET-lxoubJi' iul Jowiivj diL-ccLioiu;;" tiix"ni3 ciw^'iy wiiiie oUioJ"i; 

tire talk i IV 1^ ikvs not iw^cm intcrostcKl; 
ib) Avoy^v> l\n'<,icuxilion With Oth er Childroji or g-ilv Ki^our^ Ik^ 
to - 1 U"< 1)^ 1 )y" 1 i t r u ni f Q U ki" s : Stays awv^y irau otJ:er ciuidion, 
aFw^iys pia^n alone, 'Jcmvcs a group of cliildrci-i wnen an 
activity ir> qoing on, bites, hits, or bullies; - 
^6) Avoids /vjuUn: stays auuy from adults, docs not like to^ 
conr? to adul tjs for attention; - . ^ 

l^petitive T/'lvivior: does sdme unusual niovcn'icnt or repeats 

fds over <uid over, cannot stop activity hijiiself ; 
ritua listic ur Unu sual B eiiavior : has a f i>:ed way of doing 
certain a"ctivil.ics m v;ays not usually secii in other ^children; 
Hc. sista nt to Digci olino or Direction : iircjertinence, defiant, 
rcscjitfui, dJr;lnTctive or ne<gative, does not accept directions 
or traijiinq, dir.agreoalDle, hard to manage, destroys materials 
or toys del ilx^.ratelyf 

(10) . Umusual Lir/niaqo Cont ent: (bizarre, str£inge, feairfxil, jargon, 

fanUisyT vea y cxid or dilferent talk with' otlvars or iji storaes; 

(11) S[ycch Problir-j;: .rate - speech 'that is unusually fast or 
Slaw;' eirtJculation-dif ficulty n^ak'^ing clear spe-.-'ch,- rcixrating ^ 
sounds, words or phrases, blocking v-ords or sooiKis; voice- 
unmsually loud,' soft, liigh or Iw, scratchy; no speech-choi'Ses 

*npt to talk or does not knew ha\r to talk so ti^at others can 
understand; 

(12) Phy5>ical Canpl ai nts : talks of beij^g sick or hurt, seams tired 
or v/itholit cncirgy; 

(13) '' ]:>::hoes' Oth er ' s S rxi^h : repeats another person's \vcrds v.lthoa^ 

intending '^1 or i:ne i.xDrds to rnean anything; 

(14) Lac k of Self-Hclp Skills : .unable to f^l-self , unable to dress ^ 
self, unable to conduct toilet activities unaided, or to carrv^^ 
out healtli practices such as v;ashing hands, brushing' teeth, ezc.^ 

(15) Self-Ag rpssiv e or Self-Deragatory : does things to,, hurt self, 
says, things aix)ut self; * '* ' , 

(16) TeiTpf^ramenta:^, Q^^erly S-ensitive,- Sad, Irritable : , moody, easily 
• depressed ; unnappy/ sho/zs exrrcnv^ ,eiTOtions and feelings; 

(17) Withdrav/n : ' daydreams a great deal, does not mingle freely 
with otiier children, gives in, ^coiplies vathout much &l?o>; 
of feeling ,(but nuy occasj-onally "blav-up"), not included by 
other children; doesn't have friends, tends to be an ''isolate,*' 
out of touch with reality; ^ ' 

(18) Anxious: keeps asking "Is this right?''c ''Did I do this right?'* 
» / wants constant reassurance^ has nervous mannerisms, fidgets, 

^ bites ncu-ls, chews peocils, etc., seldcm sa^tisfied with (y.m 
- perfonronce, tends not to get finished,, persistent, tends to ' 
■ over-^tudy; tends to be preoccupied with disaster, ^ccidei^ts, 
^ death, disease^ 

These criteria should be used to identify seriously onotionally dir;---- 
turbod sturients, not st-udents exhibiting classroan nunageji>,nt or 
"bc^iavior" 'problems. Stiidents should be proyidc^J careful diagnosis 
so tl^t "placement in inappr'opriate progi:ains can te avoided. 
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VIDEO TAPE SCRIPT 

: -THt-MOST OFTEN ASKED QUtST40NS-€ONe£RNIN6-THE~-PR9GRAM FOR 

" EMOTIONALLY DISTUFfBED STUDENTS 



Program, Director: Dolores Munyer 

Panelists: " Dr. Donald Williams Psychologist 

Dr. Gerry Combs 



Janice ^enet ^ Teacher of the Emotionally Disturbed 
Lucy Erstling' " 
Bill Evans 

Oon Saul son ^ - . 

Jiine Taylor " 



PART I: IDENTIFICATION AND REFERRAL PROCESS 

Psychologists . 
PART II: PANEL DISCUSSION 




fact that a 
Jhat is an 



t\n 




Gerry 1. How doe§ the school become initially alert to the 
- cwld may have problems of aa^emotional nature,? 

£D child? " ; "^.^ / 

(a) characteristics of an ED child ^ / 

(b) v/hat a psychologist looks for in identtfica 
^(c) state definition of ED child ' , ' 

What should I, a regular classroom teacher, do when I. spot < 
child who exhibits some of these behavior characteristics? 
'(a) discuss with school counselor . 

(b) keep written record of child^^s behavior patterns 

(c) ED resource\ teacher input ^ suggested alternatives 

Don 3. What if I think there is sotne problem with the child, ])ut I 
June don't know what it is? 

Bil.V (a) counselor interao6'on and input 

(b) ED resource- teaser input on what to look for'and what 
to be aware of > 

(c) guidance on hc(w to take down behavior observation with- 
out interpre/ation . * ^ 

. ^(d) input of other resource personnel 

Don 4. What if I am tKe 6nly one who sees this child as having a problem?, 
Gerry (a) necessary to have detailed behavior^ observations recorded and 

Jon written, this is necessary in all cases M'or children ref/erred* 

for ED y- ' 

(b) ^ca$e study conference, must be done with the mini^nufn of 

. counselor, ED resource te&cher, and referring teacher as 
participating members ' , ' ' y . ' 

(c) importance of ED teacher being included in this case study ^ 
conference; his or her participation may help cut down the*^ 

^ number of unnecessary referrals ' ' 

(d) observations done' by ED teacher may help regular.^ teacher's, 
perceptions of child chartge . * ' ' • ' . 

.... ■ , . wo- ■% •• ■ ■ ••• ■ 



\ Don . . 5. . Why can't you place ^ chil3^in t>vQ or more exceptional stu/^ 

* Bill programs? ^ ' . . / ' 

' (^) * law sai'S identify accoYding to the primary disability 
• (b) Cannot get funding- on dual pTacements 
. " *^ *{c) if. children were placed in mor,e than one ESE ibrogram, they 
would be gut of the mainstream of their education 

'•Gerry &. What do you do with a child who seems toNja-ve more than one" 
disability? 

/ . • ' [^h psychologist'tries to identify aT'l oflhe ch'ild's disa- 
^ ' , V bilities and may make suggestions in how to de^l with them 

(b)> ^child's '-primary disability is used for psychologist's 
'recommendation 'for placement in, ESE program 
' / - ' (c) might mention that PPS must identify and that ^E-SE my^st 

( i , 'declare eligibility ' ^ , - . 

Jon 7. ,How does a school, or a regular classroom teacher deal with the 
. . child's secondary disability if the child is placed in a pro- 

• ' gram to only work on his primary disability? 

(a) mention training and background of ED teacher to help 
* * , in most areas of disability 

(b) ED teacher does try to work w^h child in all areas of 

* ' \ . ' disabil i ty *. / 

(c) " menjtion* the importance for t/me to be set .aside during the 

< week for speci,aV area teachers to meet together and'(;jiscuss 
, . . * ^ thefr children so that they may help each other with the 

^ ' seconda(;y disabilities ' ' . 

. Lucy 8'. What happens to a child who is not eligible fw the ED program, 
^ ' ^ but I st\ll fe?l"the child has problems? ^ . 

(a) importance of time set asi^le for ED teacher^to work or 
^ • help v/ith non-program children 

(b) ED teacher, can help prescribe di/ferent interventions for . 
the' classroom teacher, to try * , * 

(c) counselor and ED ^teacher may offer input ^together on 
^* ' , strategies to try ' 

, 'June 9. What is expected of me, a regular classroom teacher, once^a 
Janice ' , child in my dlass is 'placed in an ED program? . ( ' 

.Jon ^ , (a), child who js ED can not be cured by ED teac^fier alone 

(b) stress the cooperative team effort to work with the. • 
child (may include entire school personnel) 

(c) ^ list some things the teacher may and should do in working 

• \ * with you (behavior observation, charting, trying different 



teaching strategies^ehavior modification) 

(d) for most effe6t^i>e and successful r.e^ults ED and cloissroom 
teachers^ must woi^k -together, otherwise expect limited results 

(e) stress the imjDortance of bringing some stability ^nd con- 
sistency to the child's day / , 



( 
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June 
Janice 
Lucy 
Sill ^ 
Jon 



10. How does the ED teacher work, with these children? 

(a) ED teachers tjse combination of teaching methcfds^and 
strategies' ^ ^ 

(b) give some examples ofmethods and techniques 

. (c) mention' that trad^itional as well as nonrtradi tional 
materials are used 

(d) mention that some behaviors may get worse before 
they get better ^ 

(e) mention that di ffe^^enf'token and /reinforcement systems 
* are used / * 



June Jl. How do I explain to othe^r children why Johnny is getting 
Janice special treatment? 

(a) explain different ways that your school may have dealt ^ 
with this question , • /- • * , . 

(b) ED teacher and counselor may help in speaking .to the 
cla^s . - 



Janice 
Lu(^ * 




12. How and who decides when a child in ED program should be 
dismissed? * „ , ' • ' ^ 

(a) usually initia^ted by ED teacher 

(b) conference of 'ED t^ach^r, counselor, and. the 'chi Id ' s 
classroom teacher needs to take place 

(c) /psychologist may be asked for input in certain cases 
(a) . necessary to have^written evidence that child no longer 

needs the program (behavtor observations, behavior 
rating- scale^.. ' * " . ^ 

13. What do I do abou.t grades for thjs student who is absent from 
my class during the ticne he i§ with the ED teacher? 
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More. ^letailed. answer to ?10. How does the, ED teachec work, w-i th these 
^ .children? ■ ; 

Examples of approaches mentioned in the video tape; — 

,Applied Beh^ivioral analysis 
Reinforcement systems 
' Real i ty Therapy . ■/ ^ 

Values Califvtfation 

Simulation Gpes » * * ' ' ■ 

Group Dynamiljs 
Magic Circle 
Li fe 'Space Interview 
SeTf-Awarness Theory 
Contingency Qontrag.ting 
Psychoeduca^onal approach 
Eclectic p 

Ecological -tommuni ty approach 
\ . \ 

'Others not ment^^ned in the tape': 
Art Thecapyj 

Music TffSfcjijjy • ' y '\ 

Puppetry in Therapy • ' 

Role Playing 
Dance Therapy - ^ 
Concept of Therapeutic Milieu 
Therapeutic Play Techniques/ 

The answer to -this question in no way-suggeUs or v4jnp]ie5 that teachers of 
the emotionally dis'turbed must use one of the above mentioned approacties,. We 
merely want to present a number of techniques or approaches used with. these 
•children by/.professional s in tTie field' All members of the panel felt that- 
the best approach to use with th€ child is -the one you feel most comfortable 
wit^ and have the most training and knowledge about. 



Technical analysis of the pre^ and post- data on target population 

of presently identified emdtifehal dis^ttirbed students in five (5) 
Title VI - B e-lementary schools, grades three (3) through five (5). 



Ira J. Gordon 

Report to Che Director 
Exceptional Stutjent Education Program § Coordinatbr 
T^tle VI - B Project Alachua County 



I 



May 30, 1975 
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The pre- and post- data on tlfc^ide Range Achievement Test (Vs'RAT) , 
hevereux Liementary Behaviof^l Rating Scale, and the hlementary 
J'orm of the How I See Myself were analyzed. 
• PKH - POST CHA^GES 

^ The first analysis was of the changes, pre- to post- on each of 
these measures of the total population and separately for boys and 
i^irls. Table 1 contains the means and standard deviations and indi- 
cations of statistical significance (t test). 

.Inspection of Table 1 indicates that scores on t\\e WRAT fpr all 
three mea$ure3 reading, spelling, and mathematics were significantly 
higher at the^end-of the program than at the beginning. This also 
held tru^ for the boys as a group but did not hold true for the girls 
as a group. For the girls, the mathematics scores are significantly 

.higher at, the end of the program, and there are no differences in 
* V ' 

reading and spelling. 

Si/hce one would expect improvement over time, and since ther^ is 
no control population, itT is not possible to state that the WRAT gains 

are strictly due to the program. Only by an examination gracie level 

t , ' - , 

norms would it be possible to state that the gains either equal or 
exceeded the expectation of these childreh. Further, in the case of 

r 

the gii^l^, it may be more safely assumed that the progranr did not 
have a significant impact on academic achievement as measured by* the 
Wide Range^ Achievefhent Tesr. ,\ ' 

' Examinati9n of the Deve;reux >neans show several movements in a posi- 
tive direction from pre- to post-. ' The total population showed decreases 
in classroom disturbance, disrespect and defiance, inattentive withdrawn 
behavior, and external -reliance; and increases in oomf)rehension, creative 
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initiative aYid need for closeness to the teacher. One might interpret 
th^:* d^ccrease in external relianJ:e and an increased in the need for 
< losoness to they^^cher to mean a change \)ward more enotional depen- • 
dence on tHe teacher but' less instrumental dependence. ITiis would be 

positive movements in both cases.' It would mean a closer affective . 

/ * , ' ^ 

relation with the te^cKer while more independence to do one's own 

ITie Devereux sco^^s for the boys show decreases in classroom 
di st'Urbaace, disrespect and defiance, inattentive withdrawn ^behavior ; 
and increases in comprehension, and creative initiative. The girls show 
only aiyinCrease in comprehension and in need for closeness to the teacher 
Generally, as in the^case of the WRAT^the results seem to be more, 
profound^ for the boys than they are for the 'girls. 

There were no significant differences pre- post- for the HoW I 
See Myself Scale either for the total population or for the boys. In 
the case of the girls scores on teacher-school went down^ f-rom 
to post-. This may reflect, positive movement.' Thp^-irtlffial scores were 
extremely inflated wheo compared to the general Alachua founty norms. 
The post-scores more closely resemble these norms. In view of the fact 
•that extremely high scores on the Howl See Myself Scale may realty 
reflect *defensiveness and anxiety, 'Ithis movement is in the positive 
dii^ection. When boys and girls are compared, there are no significant^ 
differences between the sexes at entry, and only two at the end. of th'e 
program. Girls are seen^y teachers as significantly more impatient 
t^^aTi boys, and report themselves lower in teacher-school positive 
relatiQjnships on the fHS?4. 
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In summary,, the progr'am seems to have a definite impact on the 

I 

classroom behavior ^of boys and probably an impact on the academic, 

achievement of boys. The program seems to have little, if any, impact 

op academic^ achievement or classroom behavior of girls. It may have 

some impact for the girls on their views, of teacher-school. 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG VARIABLES 

A second analysis consisted of a .correlational study of these 

three sets 'of variables. This study was designed/ as a cross-lagged 
# • , 

'study, which meant' an investigati(|h of the relationships at the begin- 
ning and at the end of. the program and the predictive relationship of 
each variable pre- to each variable post-! 

Tables' 2 through 8 present the data. Table 2 presents the. 
relationships , between the How I Se^ Myself-and WRAT Scores, pre- and* 
post- programs. The hypothesis was that at 'entry into the prc^am there 
would be rather little relationship between how a child reported^on 
himself and his actual a'cademic performance, but that by the end of 
the program these 'two would more closely relate* to each other. The 
correlation indicates the relative stranding of a, child at fentry to the 

program in .comparison to the^ other members of the group, on the 

% f 

two measures, where, jihe relative standing, on one reflects -relatiye 

standing On the other. A correlation of t,0 between jnath and teacher- 



schOol would indicate that each'child^s rank within the group on math 
was' identical with rank on teacher-school. Analysis of Table 2 
indicates that there is a significant relationship between 4 factors 
of the How I See Myself Scale and spelling, 3 of th^^factor^ to 
reading and none to mathematics. At the end of the program, there, are 
4 out of 5 relationships to readings 3 for spelling, and 2 for mattie- . 
matics. . ' « 
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Relatronships 
Pre- 


^FABLl: 2 

Between HlSf^.and WRAT 
'and Post-' Program 


Scores, 


-ti 


* * 








Pre 




* 


Post 






* • 




•Total •{N=49) 












Reading 




Spelling'' 


Math 


Reading 


Spel ling 


Math 


' 1 

1 eochbr-pcnoo I ^ ^ 


.:n ■ " 




. ' .27* • ' 


-.01 




. U / 


• - . 


Physical Appearance 


' . 27.*- 




.37** •• 


-.02 


.49** 


'.52** 




-interpersonal Adequacy 


• 1^ 






.03 


,.35* 


. 32* . 


- . 02 


Autonomy 


.23 




.38** 

w 


-.01, 


,28* 


.■21 

/ 

.50** 


-,09 


Academic Achievement 


■. 30*" 




.37** ' 


-.05 


. * .49** 


,17 


^ 


^r=.27^ 
**r=.-36, 


P= 
P- 


.05 ■ 
.01 

Girls (^=18) 








• 


Teacner-ocnool 


r32 




.58* 


*-.18 


,34 


: ^ ' 


A 7 


Physical Appearance 


.32 




.33 


-.09* 

1 

-.06 


.61** 


. 70"*^* 


.35 


Interpersonal Adequacy 


.28 




- ■ .32 


.63** 


.66** 


AO 


Autonomy ^ 

\ 


- .35 




.36 


-.09 


.3^ 


,28 


.07 


Academic Achievement 


'.30 




.34 


.13 ■ 


.,^9** 


,63** 


.14 


0 


*r=.4'7, 
**r=.59, 


P= 
P= 


.05 
01 




• 






* 




> 


Boy^ (N=31) 










feacner School 


.03 




.17 


.03 


nn 

.00 


- • Ud 




Pfiy^ic^-^l /Vppearance 






.36* 


-.01 


,45* 


* ,46** 


.-26 


Interpersonal Adequacy 


> ^JO 




JO 


-.00 


.28 


.'20 


.00 


Autonomy 


'j.*4 




• ^6* 


.03 . 


.25 


,19 


. --15 


Academic Achievement 


.34 - 




- .44*/ 


-..11 


.51** 


.53** 


.23 



*r=.36, p=.05 ' 
**r=.46, p=.Ol ■ 2^Q^-^* 
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The picture is clearer in t^rms of-.cJvarvg^s for the girls/ At 
entry into the program thete are virtuaHy no relationships between 
hqw ^irls reported on themselves on the' How I See Myself Scale and 
their* actual standing on WRAT scores within the group. At the end 
of the program^, however, the relationsHips were extremely evident, 
especially for reading and spelling. It is interesting to note that 
there is a negative relationship in mathematics between standing \ 
within the group on that score and standing within the group on the 



teacher-school factor. For the boys there is also movement from pre- 

% 

to post- on the reading domain. 

The hypothesis is generally sustained. Children's views of them- 

) ^ ^ . 

selves as reported oh the How I See Myself Scal-e are in closer harmony 

to their adademic performance at the end of the program than they 
. - ^ ■» /»\ 

'are at entry to -tjjeprograjn. This is especial ly true for the girls. 

^* TT^e cross-lagged test consists' of an exa'hiination of pre- How 
*I Sbe Myself to post- How I^See Myself, pre^ WRAT to .post- WRAT and 
then pre- scores on each. measure to pos-t- scores on the other. These ' 
are reported on Tables 3, 4, 5, and*6. 

Table 3 indicates that while there are significant relationships 
practically across the board between pre- and post- How I See 'Myself 
scores, this is .less true for the teacher -school area. Teacher-school 
pre-predlcts only teacher-school post. Further, the amount of correla- 
tion (the highest being .57 between pre- and post-scpres on*physical 
appearance) indicate that there is consideral movement within the 

group over the course of the program. This is further evidenced by the 
fact that the pretest correlations among the How I See Myself factors 
generally fun higher than these pre- to post- test correlations^ (see • 
attached computer printouts). ^ i 0 i • ' ^ ' 
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Pre- 

Teacher 
School , 

Physical 
Appearance 

Interpersonal 
Appearance * 

Autonomy 

Academic 
Achievement 



^Teacher 
School 

Physical 
Appearance 

Interpersonal 
Appearance 

Autonomy 

Academic 
Achievement 



Teacher^ 
'School 

Physical 
Appearance 

Interpersonal 
Appearance 

Auto;iomy 

'Academic 
Achievement 



Post- > 

Teacher 
Scliool 



.42*^ 

.31* 

.34* 

';2a* 

.26, 



.29 

.46 

.39 
.03 



.52** 

.26 

.33 
.36* 

,'22, 



• TABLF 3 • 
Pre-HISM to Post-HISM 

Total (N=49) 



Physical Interpersonal 
Appearance Adequacy 



.10 

.57** 

,36** 
26 



.06 



,33* 



.37* 



.35* 



,36** .38** 
Girls (N=18) . 



.0) 

.64* 

.46 
.09 



• 21 

.47* 

.32 
.08 



.39 . .61** 

Boys (N=31) 



.19 

56** 

<> ' 
.36* " 

-.45* 
.40*' 



.09 

.28 

.42* 
.54** 

.'..33 



Autonomy 



.20 

.32* 

.43** 
.38** 

.44** 



-.07 

.1-5 ' 

.'29 
-.17 

.29 . 



.44*' .. 



AV 



,52* 



,63** 



,56* 



Academic 
-Achievement 



.13 

.33* 

.46** 
.38** 

. 44** 



-.28 

.34 

.35 
-.10 

.39 



,33 



32 



6 .50* 



58* 



.46^ 
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' 'Table 3 also indi^tes that there is far more movdnent among, the 

* » * 

Igirl'S in relative positions on*-the scale fromTpre- tg l^ost- than for the' 

boys. • J^or .example, teacher-schpol , autonomy aijd academic adequacy 
show n<) significant correlations pre-* post- for the girls^'whepeas 
every, factor relates significantly to. some other factd1:'s pre- post- 
^for the boyis. In the case of the girls, .there are no significant^;-: 
(Correlations pre-. post- for each factor with dtself , except in^he case 

V * *I • * 

of physical appearance. Every How I See Myself -factor pretest • , 

correlatjes with its po^t-test scofe for the "boy^, * 

' * i ' - / 

Tab I'e' 4 Indicates' that there are substantial and- Very high rela- ' 
tionships between pre ^nd post scores 09 the Wide Range Achievement 

• ■'".-■''"•■'/ 

Test, 'especially in reading aJid speMing. ^ . . 

• Academic scorei* are relativetj^ stable within the total population^ 

Thi-s stability is more xzharacteristic of boys than i^ ,is of girls. ' ' 

Relative acadeijiic position within tiiie|-population is more stable across 

the program than is self-concept as measured by Hl'SM.' This mighty • 

mean that while^th^ mean scores on-^HISM do not reflept cl^nge, childrea's 

.views are modified in two ways.. 'First, they tend as a group to become 

more 'realistic (Table 2)'*and second, individuals modify tjjeir relative , 

V 

positions within the groi^ *(Table 3). " 

Tables 5 ^and 6 were designed to examine the relative predictability 

of academic achievement on- self-conceit and self-concept on academic 

achievement. Table S indicates that how children' view themselve^s at 

" .'■ r'[ , • ,. /■ . 

t]^e beginning of the pro_gram is reliably although not sxibstanti'^ally pre- 

dit:tiVe of how well they^pefform in spelling at the ^ud of the program. 

In a'dditio)i,'^ how girls view their 'physical appearance arid their rela- 

tionships tp teachers in school' at tRe beginning of the program are 



J 



* TABLK 4 ■ 

KelationshipV- Between Pre-WRAT, 
^and, Post-WRAT Scores 



' ReaiJing 
Total 
^ %Girls 
Boy s 

- Spelling 
Totaj 
Girls' ^- 
Boys 

A 

Math' 
Total 
Girls 
' . 6oys 



Reading 

: .80**. 

.78**- 
.•..81**- 



.86** '* 
.70** *- 
. .95^* 



\ 



.39** 
.25 • 
.45* 



Spel*l ing 



' .71** 



.54" 



Math 



.84' 



.78** 
.S9** 
.92** 

V 

.36*'^ 

.02 

.56** 



.(>(>* i^^' 



.54* 



.53** 

.53* 

.50?** 



.78** 
.71** 
.80**> 
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'predicMve of both reading, and spelling performant^.. How boys view 

.their academic adequacy is preddqtive of 'reading and spelling. 

Table 6, orr the other hand, "indicates that spelling scores at the 

-beginning of the .program is 'general fy'predictive of How I See Myself 

scores except. m the area of teacher- school . Reading* scores predict 

<■ -• " ' 

for the total population How one ev^^ntually^ views personal appearance 

■• and academic adequacy .while there is' a, negative relationsTiip between ' 
. 'entering performance in mathematics and exit view of oneself in the 
1 teacher- school domain. \ 

. The girls sho^ no significant relationships of pre-WRAT to post- 
HISM.. Boys entering .reading- is predictive of pepsonal appearance and 
'academic adeciuacy and' spelling 'of personal, appearance and academic 
'adequacy. 



pe entering s^elf'-concept of fHe , girls "seem to have more impact, 
on th^ir final achievement scores in reading and spelling than did 

lit. ^ . 

theiii achievement scor^ inj^luence their self -concept . Boy?' re'lation 
ships tend to flow bo'th ways. .How I Se^ Myself factors which relate 
to the academic scores are .-diffffTent for b-gys and girls." Girls* 
entering views of oneself on teacher -school .and physical a.ppearance 
wQre predictive of reading ajid spellingv The significant variable for 
boys is tl>eir yi'ewjjf academic adequacy, - • • ') * 

^n terms of th^ general theoretical issue' of the mutual effects 

of achievement and self -concept , the d^ta indicate that- there- are ' 

• - ' . . . ^ 

different pattqrn> of relationslfipi for boys and girls between view^ 
of ^themselves- and acadefnic achievement, ^ * * * « 

DEVEREUX ITEMS " • * . ^ ■ 

The- correlational analysis of relationships between the Devereux 
. , u • ill - . • . - 



■ i 
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TABLE 5 

Relationships Between Pre- HISM 
.>^nd Post*- WRAT Scores 



.Teacher School 
l^hys 1 ca 1 Appearance 

Int^rpet^sonal Adequacy 
Au tonomy - 

Acadcjnic Achievement / 



Post 



Reading * ♦ Spelling 

Total (K=49) 

.21 . •- ,30' 

.40 .46** 

.24 . . .28* ■ 

.33* ' . • .31* 

.38** ' .33* 



Math 

.02 
.09 
-.02 
.09 
.07 



Girls' (N=18) 



Teacher SchooJ 
I'hysical Ajjpcarancc 
InteiTiepsonal Adequacy 
Autonomy , , 
A^cademic Achievement 

/ . • < 

Teachej* School 

Physical * Appearance 

^Interpersonal Adequacy 
* \_ 

AutoJ^omy 

Acadei.'iic Achievement •*• 



.47* 
.55* 
.35 
..34 
.27- 



.la 

I 

.26 
.14 
.30 
.47** 



.62** 

.64** 

.45' 

.32 

.31 



Bpys (N=31) 



.15 
.26 
.11 
.27 ' 
.40* 



.12 

.09 

'.27 

.22' 

.34 



• 4. 



-y02 ■ 

.06- 
-.18 
.01 

/'.,03 • 
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TABLE 6 



.A 



Relationships Betwen Pre- WRAT 
and Post-'HISM Scores * 



Pre 

Reading 
■ Spel ling 
Math 



Post 

Teacher Physical 'Interpersonal. Autonomy 

School Appearance Adequacy . 

Total (N=49) 

-.12 .36* ^22..' • -22 

.04 .48** .31* .32*- 

1.29* .20 -.01 -.02 



Academic 
Achievement 



.3?* 

Ae** 
: 13 



Reading 

Spelling 

Math 



. 03 • 
.11 
-.27 



Girls (N=18) 
.31 . .37 
.34 ' .40 

.13- ' -.03 



.40 
.38 
.05 



.38 
.37 
.03 



Boys (N=31) 



Reading 

Spelling 

Math 



-.10 
.13 

-.29- 



.40* 

.56** 

,23 



.22 
.34 
•.00 



.1-7 
.31 
.05 



.37* 

.59** 

.19 
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scale scores, HISM scale scores, 'and VIR^ scores were^so performed. 
Table 7 indicate*; that there are virtually no relationships between 
Dever^^ux items and the How I See Myself Scale cither pre- or post-. 
What ever correlations did exist occurred between the HISM autonomy 
scale and D^vereux^items achievement anxiety; comprehension, creativity 
,and between HISM academic adequacy and^ D((v^reux comprehension on the 
posttest. Generally, whatever is being measured by the teachers » views 
of the children on Devereux scale is 'independent of children's views 
of themselves as reported on the How I See Myself Scale, except in 
the case of autonomy > 

Table 8 presents the relationships between Devereux scores and WRAT 
scores, at the entry and exit from th6 program. There were a number 
of relationships at the beginning of the program and praotrically * . 

none '^t the end. Eight out of the eleven Bevereux items related to 

it • ^ 

math performance^. "None relate rct^e end of. the prdgram. Achievement 

anxiety', .comprehension .and creat^iity -^"Were positively related .at the 

beginning of the program to reading and math scores', and comprehension 

was also positively related to Spelling. External reliance was 

negatively related to reading and spelling at the beginning. At the 

end of the program, comprehension was related to reading and spelling, 

and creativity to reading. The^re were no significant relationships . 

at the end for the girls and only between comprehension, reading and 

spelling for the boys. • . , 

fnterpretation is difficult. One might say that whatever it is 
*^ •;■ ■ . • 

that the teachers were looking at in observing the children at tfie ' 

beginning of the. program was related to how the children performed at , 
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Relationships Between Dcvereux Items and HISM, Pre 6 Post Program (N=49) 
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.09 
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that time, but that over the program time, academic performance heciimo . 
more and .more separated from classroom behavior-. 

Tables 9 and 10 j)rcscnt the cross-lagged correlations. Table^ 
9 indicates that how teachers saw children as they entered the program 
in external reliance ai}d comprehension related to how the children 
performed at the end of th^ program in reading, spelling, and ma^h. 
In ail cases,, comprehension related positively and external reliance- 
related negatively. In' addition, there were a total of five Devereux 
items at the pre-time which related to post-test mathematic scores for 
the total population. Two ^f these related in^ ways one would not expect. 
That is, disrespect defiance and external blame related positively to 
math scoreST Achievement anxiety al^o related positively to math. 

r 

Tabl6 10 presents the, reversed relationships that is/ from pre- 
_ WRAT to pos^-Devere ux scor es. There are very few relationships between 
ac'ade/Dic performance at entry to program and classroom behavior as 
seen by teachers at the end of the program. Where relationships exist, they 
' are between reading and spelling at tf\€ beginning and comprehension at 
. the end in a predictably fashion and creativity at the beginning, .felling 
at the end in a predictable* fashion. Again, the relationships between 
classroom behavior and niaThematics scores are not as one would predict. 
That is, boys who tend to do well "in.math^ in comparison to the rest of 
the_group in the beginning are more likely to be seen as higher on 
classroom disturbance and placing external blame at the end. Girls 
* who score higher in math^in the beginning are more likely to be seen as 
disrespectful and defiant at the end. For the total group, disturbance 
disrespectful classroom behavior atid external blame as post behaviors 
^re related to higher math scores at pre-time. 
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Relations Between Pre - Devereux Sc9r^s to .Post - IVRA 



POST -. WRAT 

— ■ s. 



VRU - l)i:VMU:lJX 


TOTAL 

Reading Spelling Math 


BOYS 

Reading Spelling Math 


GIRLS 
Reading Spel-Ping 
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* P = .05 
■** P = .01 
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TABLE 10 

Relations Between Pre - WRAT Scores and 
' Post - Devereux Scores 
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POST - DliVI'RElix 




Total 
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* P =■ .05 
** P = .01 
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Over all, the reljationships between both self-concept and class- 
room behavior to mathematics are quite different from the relationships 
between reading and spelling and both classroom behavior, and self- 
concept. The HISM seems independent of math, the Devereux more related. 
There are no blear reasons why this should be so. 

Generally, the cross-lagged technique applied to the How I See 
Myself scores and the Devereux scores indicate that the How I See Mysel^f 
Scale is a more consistent predictor of academic scores for reading and 
spelling than are tlie teacher's ratings of classroom behavior. ' There 
^eerns to^ be aldose network of relationships between spelling and self- 
concept both pre- and post- and between comprehension as measured by 
the Devereux Scale and academic achievement. Of the eleven Devereux 
Scales, two predict- reliably to all WRAT scores (external reliance 
and comprehension) and one reliably to reading arid- spelling (creativity). 
Of the five How I See Myself factors all fiv^ predict reliably to spelling 
and two predict to reading. None predict to math.. 

The only clear relationship between teachers* views of the children 
and childrens' views of themselves emerges at the end of the program 
in the relationship between Devereux comprehension and HISM autonomy 
and academic achievement . ^ Note that it is comprehension and HISM academic 
achievement which relates to the WRAT at the exit point. This might 
indicate movement by all teachers and children to clearer and more" 
realistic concepts of performance. 

In summary, the program seems to be influencing both the academic 
achievement and classroom behavior of the boys in positive directions, 
and influencing the self-views, and to a lesser extent, the classroom 
behavior of the .girls. Correlational analysis of How I See* Myself,* 
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Oev<?reux, and WRAT Indicate that entering children's views of themselves 

« 

(HISNQ tend not only to become more related toward the end to academic 

achievement (movement toward reality) but also the entering scores are 

predictive of final academic, achievement particularly in spelling. 

The patterns are. different for girls and boys in reading. Entering 

■classroom behavior (Devereux) in comprehension and to -a lesser extent 

creativity is predictive of academic achievement in reading, spelling, 

and mith. General ly, , bhe prediction of mathematic scores is in the ' 

opposit^ direction to what might have been assumed. It is not clear 

whether these relationships axe unique to this population or to the 

population at large. The teachers' ratings of children ^tended to 

relate to their academic achievement at the beginning of the program, 

there was no relationship between the teacher rating of child behavior 

and acaciemic achievement at the end of the program. Children's 

performanee at^the end may.be more a function 'of their self-concepts 

than of the teacher's per^ceptions of them. ' * 

The utility of a muj-ti-variate approach, using academic, teacher 

rating and child rating is demonstrated. Analysis from both a st;andard 

pre- post- framework and a correlational fram'ework indicate /that mdre 
» 

can be. learned of program effectiveness from the .combination than 
from bnly an achievement test approach. '^^ 
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APPENDIX F 



EVAi-UATION FORf^ USED BY PRINCIPALS AND COUNSELORS 



FOR TITLE. VI-B PRPGRAMS 



J 
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im<0(:r,\ms fok IjMOTlonaLly diswrbkd students 



\ 



Tlie folloVing is a -part' of the evaluation of the resource pr*o^rams ' 
I or- eJiif ating emotionally Sisturbed pupils in the schools. We wouid^ 
appr-c'ciate your cj)mpH^ing the enclose'd questionnaire and returning it 
lo us. r •-f- 



. >-> ^ 

, ^ . * • • 

, * . Lucy T. Beckup, Director 

Dee Munye»5 Coordinator 

PLCASC RATE THE FOLLOWING QUES JIONS : THE SCALE GOES FR0M:>4.dWEST 'tO HIGHEST, 1-5 

i Ef fectivehegs with Pupils Staffed into the Program 
"* ' • * 

1. ■• How effective^ has the program been in helping studepts with their 
emotional problems? 



Z. How much improvement has there been in the overall behavior of 
these students? 



12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 



3. llow of f^tive'has the" program been, in helping these studentss 

academically? - * - ' . * 12 3 4 5 



General 'Effectiveness iA the * School 



1. Was the pirogram helpful in proViding a viable alternative for students 

with problems? \ .\ ^vl2345 

2, llow valuable ^as 'the staffing coiifereacie teen in providing infor- 
mation and suggestions to heXp the child? " 12 3 4 5 

^ 3.^ Flow effective -has the program been in serving all the students^- 

'Who needed the program? , , 1 2 3 4 5 

" »* • 

4. Has the ref&urce teacher*.been able to provide resource , information 
^ * to other classroom teachers?. \. * 12 3^5 

** * • ^\ » - 

5;.«-^ How. fa^vorably would you react to the possibility of having a * ' - 

similar program again? ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

6. -^How effectively did th'is model- meet the needs of the identified 

' p,apula tion? * * • . „ 1 2 3 4 5 

7. How favorably did your regular classroom teachers react to having • . • . 
the' program in the school? ' * • 1 2 3 4 5 

3.. •i?ow -ef f^ective was" the pnogram in "assisting parents? 1 2 3 4 5 

Model evaluated: j 

Yoiir titl6: * •> \ * 
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CHJLD, YOUTH AND FAMILY CENTER 



)eSO)M)W()$)}XS<(iWtX Gainesville. Florida 32601 Phone (904) 377-2788 

3615 S.W. 13th street ' 



A Cooperative Effort Between the Chi'ld, Youth, and 
Family Center and the School Board of Alachua County 
to Support the Parents and Youngsters in a class for 
Emotionally Disturbed Elementary Students.. 

# * ** 

This Report' summarizes a cooperative ventui^e between the staff fdr 'Exceptional 
■Student Education of the School Board of Alachua County, Florida, arTd the Alachua 
Area Child, Youth, and. Family Center of the North Central Florida Comrunity Mental 
Health Center in provicling services to a single .sel,f-contained class 1^or emotionally 
disturbed elementary students. The venture was a pTlot for our cooperative efforts; 
and in planning a program which could be reasonably implemented in'foijr to five 
rnonths, 30 elementary resource programs, 9 middle and high school resource programs 
and six self-contained middle school and high school classes which ser 
disturbed students in Alachua County were not included. The cooperati 
was funded by Title VI-B grant. 



/e emotionally 
^e project , 



The project was initiated for the schools almost two years ago by Mrs. Luc^ 
Beckham, Director o-f Exceptional Stiident Education. It^pass.ed through keveral 
^ . hands, -changing form onitsway. to becoming a functioning program for ni^e .troubled 
youngsters. From the beginning the proposal fcJr services to emotionally disturbed 
students in Alachua County centered in a psycho-educational model using an educational- 
therapeutic milieu. The fuirction Of the curriculum was to^ facilitate behavior .change 
and to promote academic achievement. Specific theVapy-with students and therapy or 
consultation with parents was to be provided. by contracting for delivery of those 
specific services with an agency outside the school system. Admi'ni strati ve reor- ^ • 
ganiza_.tion shifted responsibility for the project in .October of 1973. 

With the designation of a Coordinator fo.r Psychological Disabilities; the ori- 
ginal grant proposal was amended slightly, submittejJ to the Department of Education, 
•and funded by>an award to the Schopl Board of Alachua County under Ti tie- VI-B.' 

In the late Spring Df 1974 with th^ awarding of the grant, Or. Judith Phillis, 
Director of. the Child, Youth, and 'Family Center was contacted aj^out providing specific 
therapeutic services to the students and th^ir faitiilies. -A contract was drawn between 
the School Board and the Mental Health Center for services to be delivered to .the 
E/D programs i^n five schools supported by the Title VI-B grant. Specific ffsponsibil- 
ity for programs for all emotionally dis:jturbed students was delegated to another 
staff member within Exceptional Student Education during the^sumner of 1974. Review 
of the original contract for services rai'sed some questions and concerns about the . 
kinds of service needed and the scope of the program. . While the contract was being 
renegotiated, reorganization of tfie children'$ program intfie Mental Health Center 
shifted responsibility for the delivery of services to a- newly appointed Coordinator 
of the ATachua Area Child, Youth, and Fami'ly Center. . ^ 

In February,' 1975, after several meetings, the terms of a new contract were , 
■established. The new contract called fcHf the Center's provision~of school-based 
individual and group psychotherapy for the students, school-based counsel ing' or 
consultation for the parents, consultation with school personnel, and, training of 
the E/D teacher and thef aide in parent counsel ing/copsultation through their par- 
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cipati^n in group or Individual sessions. Both the. Exceprtional Student Ecjuca-tion 
staff and the staff of the Child, Yoyth, and Family Center viewed the delivery 
of services to the parents or faniTies of *the students as the m^t signif icant^/""^"^ 
specific/therap^utic service. When the contract was official!^ signed in March, 
1975, both parties were eager to achieve as. much as possible in the remaining four 
months. ' - . " . ^ 

Although the shifts in responsibility for the project within the School System 
and within the Center delayed the jmpl ementation of the proaram, it is important to 
emphasize our perception that the delay was'not wasted or meaningless. The meetings 
between school people and Center people facilitated greater mutual understanding of , 
the hopes, 'frustrations, operations, and limits of the two organizations. 

Each One had special skills which provided a part of the kinds of comprehensive, 
supportive response needed by these yoQngst.ers and by their families. Both groups 
hoped to see the cooperative, hence more comprehensive, program facilitate meaning- 
ful cJiange in the youngs.ters and families who would be served. 

Before describing the implementation of the project itself, i.t may be useful - 
to share the percep^-ons of the Mental t^eal th center in joining this venture. The 
Comprehensive Children's Services of the North Central Florida Community Mental Health 
Center and the Alachua Area Child, Youth, and Family Center as one of its five 
geographical programs, have as an objective >the delivery of preventive and inter- 
vening mental health services to the children who especially n^d those services 
^because of unusual stress in their lives. As a federally funded comprehensive child- 
ren's mental health program, the Center is responsible for providing \he five essen- 
tial community mental health services: outpatient, treatment,, inpatient care, par- 
tial residential care, .emergency serviced, and consultation and education for the 
cornmuriity on mental health issues. It is- imnediately obvious that the greatest 
concentration of youngsters throughthe age of 18 years is in the public schools. 
Although the children in private^schooTs are not excluded; the public schools st^ugf 
gle to nurture and educate the great majority of children whose environments and 
heredity contribute to a high probabil ity of dysfunctional behavior and emotional 
distress. Becai^se of better accessibility to these high-risk children through the 
school system^ and the support which teachers and counselors can provide as a part of 
their normal functioning, cooperatiQ/i with the public schools in dealing with the 
needs of youngsters provides one of the^ most effective ancj comprehensive channels 
for delivering! mental health ser^vices to youngsters and their parents and families. 
The .delivery of services through the schools has the added advantage of providing 
the chance to work with the youngsters .in a -natural environment. Finally, even when 
specificially worded penni.ssion [jiust be granted by parents, the approval of "mental 
health" intervention by the scKool board sometimes opens the door to permit inter- 
vention or prevention with children who y/ould'never be' brjought into, the center itself. 
In other words^ the opportunity t6 function in the schools provides an effective 
and economical form of outreach from the center. In our case, then, we were grate- 
ful for the opportunity to cooperate, with the sta^ff of Exceptional Student Education 
in delivering specific therapeutic services to the youngsters in the self-contained 
elementary E/D class and their parents. 

In order for a cooperative venture such as this one to function, cooperation and 
communication must occur at all levels. Although the initial relationship was estab- 
lished with the staff of Exceptional Student Education and the scope of tl]e prograru. * 
was determined at that level, the actual implementation of the program required the 
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^pe^i^l cooperation and i nvol ven^ent of thfe teacher and the aide. The third Com- 
ponent in this cooperative venture, another level of the school system, was the 
self-contained class for enotionallj disturbed elementary students itself. Co- 
operation and connunication at tnisOevel involved the cer^fied E/D teacher.and 
his aide and usually througn tnem, the principal. 'The teacher and the aide main- 
tained the 'contingency manajer.ent structure, pr^Ovided eriofcional support, and car- 
ried out the individualized instructi'on for the nine youngsters in the class. The 
educational-therapeutic milieu focused on personal and 'interp^sonal behavior change 
as well as progress in acadefr.ic siciils. Though the basic structure established 
the teacher and the aide as behavior managers, they maintained a warm, supportive 
relationship with each of the youngsters. They also established regular contact 
with nost of the-parents and sfiared with the parents the growth and occasional 
regressions of their youngsters. 

. I'he importance of comrrunication and cooperation was evident at the Yi>st neeting 
involving the teacher, the aide, the coordinator of the- Child, Youth, and'^Faniily 
Center, and the coordinator for the Title VI-B project from Exceptiona-1 Student 
Education. Of the two major therapeutic programs outlined in the contract, only 
one, counsel ing with the parents, seemed immediately appropriate. Because the class 
hicHDeen functioning with its full complement of students for only four weeks at 
^he time'^of this first meeting, the teacher and the ,aide felt strongly that the 
intrusisti of a therapist for group sessions or the removal of a student for individ- 
ual sessions would be very disruptive. After some discussion, the group resolved 
to begin with parent counseling ifidi vidua! ly and/or in a group; and the group began 
with an informal ppen house two weeks later. Several weeks later, cooperation and 
comnunication also led to the initiation >of school-based group therapy for five of 
the 'eight remaining students. And finally when the structure, or lack of structure, 
during the^weekly group session created behavior problems for the -lunch hour fol- 
lowing the session, cormiunication facilitated the addition of some structure and 
th^ teacher himself to the group sessions. 

From the beginning ^of the cooperative effort, we hoped to learn as we attempted 
to facilitate change in the students and in some of their parents. This venture 
was new for a^ll of us, and we expected to grow as we hoped the youngsters would grow. 
Perhaps the most significant growth came as a result of struggling with problems. 

The .most critical problem v^as the limited voluntary parent involvements It was 
most critical because we were united in feeling that facilitation of parental growth 
and understanding with respect to their children was the most important part of our 
effort. The contract called for parent counseling or consultation both individually 
and in groups. Because the clas^ had begun'to function in the middle of the school 
year and because the Center's involvement came four to. six weeks after the beginning 
f of the clasrs', an open house was planned to foster personal.,acquaintance with each 
of the parents. In spite of careful planning and communication only five of the 
nine, youngsters were represented by one or both parents. Only one pair of parents 
attended. During the open house the availability of consultation and/or "counseling 
was announced. A parents' group was suggested and met with limited endorsement by 
the parents. Nevertheless, those present agreed to attend v/eekly evening sessions 
in the classroom in order to understand th^ir children and themselves as parents 
more completely and to develop skills in managing and relating to their children. 
The parents were afforded great freedom in ^determining what they wanted to ^1 earn or 
discuss. The group wtfs co-led by a staff member from the Child, Yguth, and Family 
Center and t;he teacher. But the attendance was poor.* The meetings were usually 
.attended by only two families^ one mother, and one mother and father. A third mother 
attended sporadically. Phone calls by the teacher and the feid^,^and eventually calls 
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by those who did attend the sessions were fruitless.*' The offers for individual • 
parent consultation or counSPling likewise drew no response. When the sessions • 
for the parents were t'erm^nated after five or six sessions, the parents reported 
that the meetings had beer) helpful but frustrating because of poor attendance. 

The experience with parent consultation/counseling produced several resolutions 
for future efforts with parents cT E/D students. First, the need for hone visits 
•was evident, especially for those parents who v;ere unable or unwilling to come to 
the school. We feel that both a Center staff member and the teacher or aide should 
make the visit and that the visit should focus on getting to know the family and 
identifying needs that might serve as a focus for consultation or counseling. We 
hope that beginning the year as a team in meeting students and parents may create • 
a stronger expectation in the parents about the need for and benefit of parent 
consultation. Because group sessions were preferred initially, a group for parents 
should be organized next year. We have resolved to structure th^Qroup by focusing 
on concrete topics such as behavioral management skills, communications skills, or 
sinply on common situational topics such as how to respond to temper tantrums, etc. 
Finally, because it seems that some parents will -contact us only if they need us^ to 
help resolve a problem, may move more deliberately to a parent consultation 
rather than a counseling model^f service delivery. 

The group session for the five youngsters in the class also encountered some 
difficulties. The frequency of the session (once weekly) combined with the limited 
time remaining in the school year (less than three months) to create a difficult 
mission from the i^eginning. That difficulty was further complicated when the .limited 
structure of the youngster's group session conflicted with the careful structure that 
governed behavior during the lunch hour which followed. Finally, the boys themselves 
asked why the group met only once a week and expressed their wishes for more frequent 
sessions. Consequently, we coof)erati vely resolved to sctiedule sessions for twice a 
week and to improve continuity between the group and other activities by having the 
teacher participate as co-leader of the group. If the classes continue to use care- 
fully structured curriculums, then the groups will at least begin with more struc- 
ture, using topics or activities and then perhap/s reduce external structure in incre- 
mentS'^as the group develops a sense of identity and purpose. " 

✓ 

Finally, although communication and , cooperation between the Center staff member 
and the teacher "at the grass roots'" were good, irregular consultation and planning 
were insufficient to insure a wel 1 -integrated, cohesive program. Beginning with 
initial teacher expectations and continuing through the year as the program evol ves , 
weekly conferences must be scheduled if only for a half hour. 

What was th^ essence of the (f&operation which enabled the project to serve this 
self-contained E/D class? First, communication between the Child, Youj:h, and Family 
Center and the staff of Exceptional Student Education , was frequent and open. Although 
communication was simplified because only one Center staff member was involved irv 
the brief ^project, communicat.lpn continued both at the classroom level and at. the 
administrative level throughout the pro*ject. Second, mutual need enhanced the co- 
operation between theXenter and the E/D program. The E/D class needed trained 
therapists to deliver specific services; the Ceater wanted greater access to high 
risk or problematic youngsters in a natural environment. Third, both parties demon- 
strated flexibility in implementing the project. Finally and probably -most crucKrl , 
the people involved in the project recognized th,e limits of their knowledge and ' 
skills along with a clear appreciation of their respective strengths. Recognition of 
limited experience in this sojX./)f cooperative effort created an expectation for 
mutual growth. Neither group had all of the answers; both were willing and hopeful 
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of learning unique skills practiced by the other as well as the art of cooperating 
in a comprehensive and hence more complex program serving the multiple needs of 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. " 
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